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Editor te Keader:- 


ECENTLY, we learned of an interesting ex 
R periment designed to solve the foreman 
problem. It took place in a plant employing ten 
foremen, all of whom were replaced by two 
hightype supervisors, with engineering experi 
ence, who were given the title of Front Line 
Managers. 

From the original foreman group, two were 
sclectéd to act as assistants to the Managers and 
given the title of Production Aides. They were 
charged with handling the paperwork, job-set 
ting, and all of the other detail work usually 
handled by each individual foreman, while the 
Front Line Managers handled all the problems 
of interpreting management policy, union con 
tracts, etc. 

We understand that the experiment has 
been unusually successful; that productivity has 
increased; and that while salaries paid to the 
Front Line Managers were substantially higher 
than those paid to the foremen, the over-all cost 
to the management is less. 


Accorpinc To THE Watt Street JourNnat, 
the SEC is convinced that inflation is halted. 


We wonder, when 95°/, of all contracts being 
negotiated at this writing call for some sort of 
in increase, either in cents per hour, or in fringe 
benefits. Incidentally, wouldn't it be a good idea 
for employers to impress upon their people the 
cost of fringe benefits? So few of us spell them 
out in dollars and cents so that people can really 
understand what they mean in cost per hour or 
week 


Since it Seems Prosasre that there will be 


more rather than less government control in the 
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ArtTHuR C. CroFt 
and 


Doris D. Hay 


future, it is reassuring to know how many ex- 
tremely competent well-trained people there are 
in government service. 

This was brought home to us at the Eastern 
Regional Personnel Conference of the Public 
Personnel Association. The New Jersey chap- 
ter was host, under the leadership of Mrs. Thel- 
ma Sharp, President of the Civil Service Com- 
mission of New Jersey. She gave an excellent 
keynote address in which she stressed the simi- 
larity of the problems faced by private industry 
and government agencies in recruiting suitable 
personnel, classifying jobs, testing for upgrad- 
ing, counseling, training, planning retirement 
programs, and research in human behavior. 

A feature of the conference was a self-serv- 
ice breakfast which provided so much of interest 
that it continued well past the time for which 
it had been scheduled. Each round table seated 
ten persons, and each had a leader to guide the 
discussions in the following subjects: incentives, 
recruiting, classification and wage administra- 
tion, selection, training, personnel services, and 
clerical services. 

Audience participation was also encouraged 
in nine Of-By-For discussion groups for Civil 
Service Commissioners, personnel staff officers, 
institutional and hospital personnel officers, ex- 
amination specialists, classification and pay spe- 
cialists, directors of central merit system agen- 
cies, employee organization representatives, local 
government administrators, and police and fire 
department representatives. 

Panel discussions were held on personnel 
research, collective bargaining, recruitment of 
professional personnel, presenting the ideal per- 
sonnel program to line people, effects of tests on 
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candidates, and personnel program evaluation. 

There were a number of people from Can 
ada attending who made valuable contributions 
from their experience. 

The International Annual Conference of 
the Association will be held in New York City 
October 24-27. 

A Story in The Saturday Evening Post of 
July 23, 1960, points up one of the qualities of 
a good supervisor. 

A man promoted from Ship's Captain to 
General Superintendent of the line is asked for 
advice by a young captain whose vessel has just 
gone on the rocks. (There was contact by radio 
telephone.) 

His first instruction was for the Captain to 
use his own judgment in meeting the situation 
As he thought the problem over, however, he 
remembered what had been said to him when 
he was promoted. “You are not in command 
of one ship now, you're in command of all of 
them.” 

He pictured himself on the bridge of the 
distressed vessel and then telephoned instruc 
tions of what he thought would be the best 
course, telling the young captain that he would 
take the responsibility for the success or failure 
of the operation. He then called his secretary 
and dictated a memo to that effect to the Gen 
eral Manager. 

This being a success story, the outcome was 
that the ship was freed. He then ordered the 
memo torn up. The girl (there has to be femi 
nine interest in a short story) said, “You mean 
you'd have taken the responsibility if things had 
gone wrong, but you won't take the credit 
now ?” 

Any boss, whether he is part of top manage- 
ment, or a foreman, holds his job because he is 
thought qualified to make decisions. He doesn't 
take credit for the success of his operations, but 


he is always responsible for any failures. 


IN THE Face or a GENERAL Lack oF INTERES 
in the matter of Civil Defense, it is heartening 


to run across two companies who are doing 
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something to bring its importance to the atten 
tion of their employees, stockholders, and the 
public at large. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. Pittsburgh 

. Pa., have an excellent booklet on the subject, 
reprinted from “Men and Steel,” their employee 
publication. Of equal interest is a description of 
a remote control center for emergency use, set 
up by the Standard Oil Company (New Jer 
sey) in Morris County, N. J. Copies of both 
may be had by writing the companies, and they 
are well worth reading. 

In Connection witH Getrinc Out THe 
VorTe next month, we ran across some very at 
tractive posters tor plant or office use, available 
from Kelly-Read of so8 St. Paul Street, Roches 
ter, N. Y. 

We are INTERESTED IN KNowiNG what effect 


lata processing and the use of computers have 


had in reducing clerical work forces, and we 


would like comments from our readers, with 
the understanding that no company or organi 
ition will be quoted. 

Automation need not always result in job 
lowngrading, or loss of jobs, if there is sound 
planning prior to the time of installation. 

In th Automat! 


the installation of an A.D.P. system in 


Processing Service News 
Treasury Department 1s described which 
ut this fact; 369 persons were affected by 
» change-over which took approximately two 

to complete. Planning for it began a year 
before the conversion and as a result, 159 peopl 
were retained for the new system; 158 were 
transferred to other government departments; 
and the remaining 52 were reduced by attrition 


thr 


ugh retirement, resignation, and death. 
Tue Response To Our QuESTIONNAIRE ON 
rue Corree Break has been tremendous!! The 
rs are now being tabulated and we will 
port them to you in an early issue. 


Comments have been varied — some favor 


able; many unfavorable because of the frequent 


abuses which occur in this connection. 
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Apropos of this subject, we ran across an in- 
teresting item which appeared in the June, 1958, 
issue of The Office—“A Brake on Coffee 
Breaks.” 

“The free coffee break has become a cas- 

ualty of the recession at American Brake 

Shoe Co., New York, which has discontin- 

ued its distribution of two free cups of cof 

fee each day to 10,000 employees in the main 
office and 54 plants. Kempton Dunn, presi- 
dent, estimates this will save at least $200,000 

a year. ‘Most of the employees think the step 

was sensible in the light of current business 

conditions,’ he said. “They know the proce- 
dure may help prevent salary cuts.’” 





THe “Wace anp Satary Reporter,” pub 
lished in Berkeley, has made an interesting sur 
vey on vacation practices of 124 companies in 
Southern and Northern California and the 
Northwest. It reports more liberal vacation 
trends as a result of union bargaining, and many 
of the organizations cited the use of additional 
vacation time for incentive purposes. 

Counsetinc ror Retirement is becoming 
one of the personnel officer's jobs. Miss C. Oberle 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph Com 
pany in New York has sent us copies of reprints 
from the Journal of Lifetime Living, October 
and November 1958. The first reprint “They 
Retired to a Hotel” describes some of the at 
tractive features of the new idea of retirement 
hotels where the rates are as low as $65 a month 
(this was in 1958) including meals. In the No 
vember 1958 issue, forty such hotels were listed 

Incidentally, if you have a number of re 
tirees pending, you may be interested in the pre 
retirement material available from Retirement 
Advisors, Inc., 3 East 54th Street, New York 22 
They have an attractive booklet entitled “Are 
You Thinking About Retirement” and also 
publish a monthly letter for retirees. 

From Lasor Day to THaNKscrvine, volun 
teers in more than 2,000 communities across the 
country will be conducting their annual United 


Fund and Community Chest campaigns. 

Last year $455-million were raised and 81- 
million people were helped. When the volun- 
teer reaches you, won't you help break last year’s 


record total by giving all you can, and then a 
little bit more? 





Srupent Uprisines are inevitable. People 
just learning tend to think they know it all or 
at least more than those who have had years of 
experience. The opposite is true, the more you 
know, the more you are conscious of how much 
you don’t know. 





THe Lonpon (Ont.) Free Press has initiated 

novel staff recruiting program to offset the 

shortage of competent young advertising layout 
artists. 

The newspaper, in accordance with the 
city’s board of education, has selected four young 
artists interested in newspaper advertising to 
work part time in its advertising department. 

The program, initiated during the past 
school term, was based on an exchange plan 
whereby the school allowed the students to 
work one half day per week during school hours 
under the guidance of experienced artists and in 
turn the students took the knowledge gained by 
personal experience back to the classroom for 
the benefit of other students. 

Russell R. Waide, personnel services man- 
ager of the newspaper, called the idea “a pilot 
project which has benefited both parties to a 
considerable extent.” 

As the result of the first year operation of 
this program, one of the four students has grad- 
uated from school and has been hired on a full- 
time basis by The Free Press. Two others have 
gone to advertising agencies and the fourth has 
extended his education in the commercial art 


field. 


The program has met with such success that 


all four students were available to the newspaper 
after school hours during peak work periods. 
Education officials have welcomed the success 


of the plan and are looking for ways to further 
this personal training in other fields. 
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The Free Press will select four more stu 
dents this fall to carry on the program another 
year. 

BaRGAINING in purchasing goods—sull prac 
ticed in the Orient—went out of style in the 
United States when the first department stor 
established a fixed price policy. The “deal” is a 
backward step, we think. 

Why is a labor agreement negotiated at the 
“bargaining” table? Doesn't the term bargain 
ing suggest that each side asks for more than it 
expects to get? Telling the truth about costs 
and profits on the one side, and expected in 
crease of wages and benefits on the other, might 
cut down the time it takes to conclude a labor 
agreement. 

Another term that carries an unfortunate con 
notation is “grievance,” associated as it is with 
hurt feelings. Why not use the word “prob 
lem,” which suggests a solution. 





Tue “Economic Encrneerinc Lerrer” re 
ports on the new B.L.S. Survey of Incentives 
which disclosed that some 3-million production 
workers in 73 different industry groups are paid 
on an incentive basis. The report discloses these 
significant facts about incentive plans: 

1. Individual worker incentives, piece-rate 

and similar types such as standard hour 
and premium-hour plans, are used in 73 
different industries. 
These plans are most heavily concen 
trated in industries with high labor costs, 
i.c., industries whose production-worker 
payrolls absorb more than 39°, (the ail- 
manufacturing average) of production 
value added to materials. 
The per cent of production workers cov 
ered averages 27°/,, mostly direct labor; 
only 11 of 73 industries report coverage 
of over 50% of hourly-rated employees, 
and none above 71 At the other end 
of the spectrum, 44 industries include 
less than 30° of their hourly-paid labor 
in their individual-worker 


plans. 


incentive 
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Emp.Loyee Benerit PLaNs are growing more 
rapidly than the understanding of these plans, 
according to Dr. Robert Gray of the California 
Institute of Technology, in a speech at the 
Southwest Area Conterence on Industrial Re 
lations recently. 

He reminded his hearers that a few indi 
viduals have more spendable income when un 
employed, ill or reured than when working 
He said, “In our zeal to protect employees when 
ae 


tiney cannot 


work we must not lose sight of the 
ils who are working. It is necessary for 

have an incentive to work and to 
reward tor working. There is need, 
to balance the role of benefit plans in 


protecting employees with the role of benefit 


plans in compensating them.” 


opy of his paper may be had on 
dustrial Relations Section, Cali 
of Technology, Pasadena, Cali 
quantity orders on request 
[ie First Units of a Rest Home and Rec 
tor Local No. 52 for Laundry, 
ing and Dye House Workers in Los 
Angeles will be opened November first. Charles 
ld Secretary of Local 52, will retire as 
er and act as Director of the Center 
money for this, the union members, 
ipproved a proposal for negotiation 
r employees to contribute $3.45 per month per 
member until 1965 to be paid into a trust fund 
by both labor and manage 


fund now amounts to 


More THAN 1,000 People In Personnew are 
ted to attend the 22nd Annual Conference 
Northwest Personnel Manage 
which will be held in Van 

on November 3rd and 4th. 
the Chairmanship of John J. Carson, 
in charge of Industrial Relations 
olumbia Electric Co., Ltd. the 
the conference, Vertical Horizons, 
1 look into the future of a different 


Featured speakers will be F. C. Burnet, 
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Industrial Relations Manager of Canadian In- 
dustries, Ltd., and Ronald S. Ritchie, Manager 
of Employee Relations Department of the Im- 
perial Oil Company. Mr. John Marsh, Hon- 
ourary Administrator of the First Conference of 
Commonwealth Industrial Relations, held at 
Oxford in 1956, under the sponsorship of the 
Duke of Edinburgh will speak at the final ban- 
quet 

Lookinc at THE Repustican ConvENTION 
proceedings on TV we were reminded that 
Charles W. (“Chuck”) Percy who presented 
the platform and was the chairman of the com- 


mittee that prepared it, began his career at Bell 


and Howell in the Personnel Department. 

About ten years ago, soon after he had be- 
come the President of the Company, at 29, we 
heard him speak about some of his experiences 
in giving more responsibility for planning to 
employees. One example was a solution to the 
problem of complaints about the cafeteria serv- 
ice. A committee to oversee the operation of 
the cafeteria was elected by the employees. This 
responsibility was rotated and as those involved 
became familiar with the details of feeding a 
crowd—the “hidden costs” they never knew ex- 
isted, the problem of keeping food fresh and 
delicious when served—the complaints fell off 
and the cafeteria problem was solved. 
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The Case for 


Individual Incentives: 
Management’s Most Potent Motivational Tool 


(First of Two Parts) 


HERE are numerous ways open to manage- 

ment to avail itself of the “self-sparking” 
achieved by proper employee motivation — or- 
ganized suggestion system with financial re- 
wards, group bonus plans, profit sharing, and 
individual incentive plans. In addition to these, 
which place their main reliance on economic 
motivation, much has been done (and written 
about) with respect to non-financial motivations 
— structured plans for employee counseling, em- 
ployee participation in establishment of work 
patterns, and the like. 

All of the foregoing have their places. How- 
ever, based on observation in hundreds of plants, 
large and small, in every type of industry, it is 
my conviction that nothing will stimulate an 
employee to perform at his top capacity as will 
individual incentives — a system of compensation 
which links his reward as directly as possible 
with his own efforts. This position is based not 
only on 40 years of personal contact with prob- 
lems of worker productivity, but also on paral- 
lel professional experience of others, the testi- 
mony of operating executives, and by confirm- 
ing evidence of published surveys. 

The opposing view is periodically expressed 
by those who advocate broad group incentives 
(where incentives are to be admitted at all) or 
profit-sharing programs of various types. 
Changeover to this mode of compensation, they 
contend, is dictated not only because many op- 
erations are highly conveyorized or “automated” 
(therefore supposedly invalidating all individual! 
incentives), but also because new psychological 
insights call for tapping the creative potentials 


By ArtHur A. RaTH 
Chairman of the Board 
Rath & Strong, Inc., Boston 





Are individual incentives on the way out 
—an anachronism in today's world of 
actual and impending automation, power 
of organized labor, and “group dynam- 
ics”? The author thinks not: Based on 
personal observation in hundreds of plants, 
in every type of industry, he concludes 
there is no motivational force as powerful 
as a system of compensation which links an 
individual’s reward with his own efforts. 





of rank-and-file employees by giving them a 
lecisions relating to their own work, 
to suggest changes in method, 


ind to work co-operatively 


lefinition, by individual incen- 

m of wage payment under 

rnings of an employee or a group of 

employees are directly lated to output by 
means of a formula linking performance to a 
predetermined Such payments are 
successfully to “direct” and “in- 


wherever performance can be 


” 


measured, whether the operations are “overhead 


in the accountant’s terminology, or directly re- 
to product 


That changing technology and a changing 


social and political environment call for changes 


example, “Making Incentives Work,” by 
Harvard Business Review, September- 
nd “Money and Motivation,” by William 


New York, 1955 
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in the way individual incentives are conceived, 
established, and applied is not disputed. Indeed, 
what aspect of management policy and technique 
has not undergune drastic modification over the 
past half century, which is roughly the life span 
of incentives based on time-study as we think of 
them today? But the great body of advances 
made by the industrial engineering profession 
in the theory and practice of such incentives has 
apparently gone largely unnoticed by critics who 
are swayed more by altruistic sentiments than by 
hard contacts with industrial operations. 

In this connection, recent actions and official 
pronouncements of Soviet Russia are worth 
pondering. In his visit of last October, Premier 
Khrushchev stated that the Russian policy is to 
provide incentives to make people want to work 
harder. The Soviets found that, without a pro- 
portionate reward, the superior man does not 
put forth the superior effort of which he is 
capable. Mr. Khrushchev confidently predicted 
that Russian per capita output will exceed that 
of the U.S. by 1970. 


Current Experience 

Plants in this country successfully using 
individual incentive systems now number in the 
many thousands, if we extrapolate from the most 
recent extensive survey, conducted by the publi- 
cation, Factory. Contrast this with the few 
hundred currently operating plant-wide group 
systems such as the Scanlon and Rucker plans 
which are frequently cited as today's answer to 
problems of motivation and productivity by 
those who would write off individual incentives. 

It is intended here to bring the whole matter 


of individual incentive plans back into proper 
perspective, with a restatement of fundamentals 
and a reference to advances in concepts and 
techniques that have been made since the days 


2The Truth about Wage Incentives and Work Meas- 
urement Today,” Factory, April, 1959. The sample covered 
785 manufacturing plants, and showed more than 50 per 
cent operating under incentives, and 60 per cent with some 
form of work measurement and performance standards. 
Plants of all sizes were included. Based on indicated future 
plans, the percentage will increase; while 4 per cent indicated 
plans to discontinue incentives, 5 per cent planned to 
install them. 


/ 


of Taylor and Gantt. This statement of the case 
for incentives is long overdue, since the argu- 
ments advanced by proponents of various group 
incentive and profit sharing plans so often pro- 
vide misleading comparisons. Thus a poorly 
planned or outmoded or grossly deteriorated 
“piece work plan” is often contrasted with a 
newly installed group plan. Usually an experi- 
enced industrial engineer, on the basis of the 
facts as presented, would expect, through proper 
standards and incentives, to exceed by far the 
advances in productivity ascribed to the new 
scheme. Or an obviously (to a knowledgeable 
reader) mismanaged incentive system in one 
plant is compared with a group bonus or profit- 
sharing system in another where a long history 
of management leadership and employee educa- 
tion makes all conditions ideal. 

As indicated later, there are cases where the 
work situation precludes individual incentives, 
and compensation must necessarily be handled 
in some other way. However, much of the 
literature extolling systems based on group effort 
calls for the elimination of all individual incen- 
tives, and even of specific performance measure- 
ment for the group. Moreover, it often seems to 
fortify idealism with generalizations based on 
isolated or limited instances, and on selected 
quotations of other writers. 

It will be useful at this point to cite some 
representative experiences. These do not, of 
course, form a statistical sample, but the average 
of only 4 per cent discontinuances of incentive 
plans shown by the Factory survey previously 
mentioned would indicate that no false picture 
is given: 


From a Vice President in Charge of 
Production: 

“We have seven industrial manufacturing 
plants in scattered parts of the country. For 
the most part, we have individual incentives. 
We do have some small group-incentive 
units, but all incentive is based on measured 
work and none on share of the profits. 

“We deal with several different unions 
and locals. We had our last arbitration case 
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in 1954. We have never had to resort to 
arbitration in connection with incentives or 
any other wages. With proper personnel 
properly trained in charge of an incentive 
installation which was properly engineered 
in the first place, there are no serious griev- 
ances that cannot be settled in the early steps 
of the grievance procedure. 

“With twenty years’ experience to temper 
my judgment, I am certain that almost with- 
out exception an individual incentive plan 
properly installed and administered will re- 
sult in decreased costs, increased wages, and 
increased profits. An individual incentive 
plan puts every incentive operator in busi- 
ness for himself, with no capital investment 
on his part. A group share-the-profit plan is 
fine if properly inspired at the outset, and if 
enthusiasm continues. However, the plan 
will die if profits lag and employees earn less 
because of no distribution of bonuses.” 


From the Vice President of a Textile 
Products Company: 

“We have operated under both the group 
and individual incentive basis. We originally 
started with group incentives for our knit- 
ting a number of years ago, and this system 
worked out at least moderately well while 
the group working under it was small and 
cohesive. As the group became larger, how- 
ever, and as we expanded into a three-shift 
operation, the effect of each individual on 
the over-all group earnings became relatively 
smaller, and there began to be more and 
more people ‘going along for the ride.’ 
While the group as a whole was to some ex 
tent aware of the fact that there were back 
sliders, there was little effective action in 
pulling these people into line. A little less 
than a year ago, we shifted from group to 
individual incentive, and immediately 
achieved a very noticeable improvement in 
performance.” 


From the Plant Manager of a Special 
Machinery Manufacturing Company: 


“Our ‘standard-time’ incentive plan has 


now been in operation twenty-nine years. 
Some modifications have been introduced in 
that time, primarily with regard to machine 
allowance or attention time when an opera- 
tor attends more than one machine or is not 
fully occupied on one machine. With the 
exception of our automatic screw depart 
ment, where production 1s pooled among 
several men, incentives are on an entirely 
individual basis, dependent upon each indi- 


vidual’s performance or production. 


“When the incentive was installed, the 
resultant gross savings in direct labor 
amounted to approximately 40 per cent of 
the old cost. The cost of maintaining the 


luced these savings to a net of 


incentive rec 
35 per cent 

There are several reasons for the success 
of our production incentive system. In the 
first place, it was installed and has been 
carried on by trained time-study engineers 
and personnel. In the second place, before 
application was begun, the company guar 
anteed that any standard time, once estab- 
lished, would not be reduced unless the job 
ontent were changed. This promise has 
been kept. A number of loose standards do, 

ourse, exist; but they do not greatly 
iffect the over-all picture. In the third place, 

incentives have been liberal, for we feel 


ve which is too little is worse 


effectiveness has by no means 


the only benefit derived from our 


standard-time incentive system. It has been 


basis of our standard cost system which 


tne 
s simple, economical to administer, and 
wccurate. This feature alone is well worth 
the cost of the time-keepers and checkers. 
Our system is also the basis of production 


planning and scheduling.” 


Statistical Evidence 

Individual testimonials, even from the most 
experienced sources, bear strengthening by refer- 
ence to broader samplings. In “Wage Incentives 


as a Managerial Tool,” Wm. B. Wolfe reports 
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upon an exhaustive search for quantitative re- 
sults which he made of the literature up to 1957. 
He finds that at least as far as the employees are 
concerned, quite aside from management's stake, 
“statistical evidence indicates that workers paid 
under a wage incentive system (and by previous 
definition he refers to individual incentives) 
generally earn more per hour than they would 
under a time wage system,” both where changes 
have been made to the individual incentive sys- 
tem, and where jobs under an incentive system 
are compared to similar jobs under a time wage 
system.* 

Thus, he reports that in 1943 the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics compared hourly earnings of 
time workers to those of incentive workers in 
identical operations in three important indus- 
tries: machinery manufacture, cotton textile, and 
primary fabrication of nonferrous metals. In- 
centive workers were found to be earning rough- 
ly 10 to 20 per cent more than those on time 
payment.* These results were supported by a 
later study by the Bureau in 1945 and 1946, 
covering 55,000 establishments employing 7 mil- 
lion workers in manufacturing and non-manu 


3Columbia University Press, 1957. Lest the present 
writer be charged with quoting out of context, it is freely 
stated here that this report is not an advocacy of individual 
incentives, but rather ends on the inconclusive note that 
incentives provide “economies and dis-economics.” How- 
ever, candor also calls for the comment that the authorities 
cited by Wolfe are more impressive than his own conclusions 
which, because of the nature of his material, he cannot give 
in statistical terms. For example, in the summary of desir- 
able and undesirable results disclosed in the 123 case 
studies reported, a reader trained in industrial engineering 
cam quickly discern that the undesirable results are due to 
poor management, and do not reflect on the principle of 
individual incentives properly applied. 

4U._ S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Bulletin 742, 1943, “Effects of Incentive Payments on 
Hourly Earnings.” 

5Sherman, Joseph M., “Incentive Pay in American 
Industry, 1945-46," Monthly Labor Review, LXV, Nov 
1947, $35°37- 

®Dale's study was privately printed. An interview based 
on its findings appears in Management Methods, February, 
1959. The study was conducted with the participation of 
17 member firms of the Association of Consulting Manage- 
ment Engineers. The government study referred to is in 
“A Handbook on Wage Incentive Plans," War Production 
Board, Management Consultant Division, 1945. 


facturing industries. Here the advantage in 
hourly earnings for incentive workers ranged 
from 5 per cent to 40 per cent.® 

In the most recent detailed study of all 
aspects of tume-study and work measurement— 
the Factory survey already cited—the overwhelm- 
ing majority (96 per cent) of the 249 plants 
which replied to the question, “In general, what 
are the results of wage incentives in your plant?” 
reported that incentives have cut costs. True, 
there were some mixed blessings: While 77 per 
cent of the plants reported improved morale, 
44 per cent reported increased grievances. And 
whereas 35 per cent reported improved quality 
of output, 20 per cent reported lowered quality. 
The present discussion will treat the implications 
of these in connection with the presentation for 
sound work measurement and wage incentive 
administration. 

Finally, I call attention to a report of the 
results of wage incentive installations in 29 in- 
dustries, made by John Dale in 1958. The data 
were collected from 17 professional consulting 
firms in such form as to permit comparison with 
statistics developed by the government in 1945. 
The consulting firms provided data on 305 in- 
stallations, of which 235 were installed between 
1948 and 1957. The sample is advanced as rep- 
resentative of 2,500 installations during 20 years. 
In summary, the data demonstrate that 20.6 per 
cent higher wages were paid to employees for 
an increase in productivity of 63.6 per cent, and 
a reduction in unit labor costs on the average 
of 25.9 per cent.® 


The Fundamental Issue 


So much for the weight of sober evidence 
that incentives which rely upon the direct rela- 


tion of an individual's rewards to his own per- 


formance have been and continue to be tangibly 
effective and rewarding to him and to his em- 
ployer. (And they are rewarding also to the 
consumer in terms of competitive pricing.) If 
this aspect of the case seems to have been be- 
labored somewhat heavily, it is only that a large 
and growing body of professional opinion par- 
(Continued on page 177) 





Creative Thinking Can Be 
Released and Applied 


HE survival of any organization in this 
T age of rapid change and obsolescence de- 
pends on the proper motivation and utilization 
of the individual—the ignition coil of any or 
ganization. The creative forces within people 
are either dynamic or latent. But the dormant 
forces can—and must—be released, if the indi- 
vidual, family, group, or society is to survive 
and prosper. 

Our industrial, commercial and govern- 
mental establishments are always dependent 
upon the outside consumer. As a result, we 
have set up staffs in the area of marketing, sales, 
purchasing, public relations, etc., so that the 
consumer will be motivated to act. But what 
has really been done to motivate the individual 
within organizations to greater and more intelli- 
gent productive effort? 


Barriers to Creative Thinking 


Scientific evidence and research show that 
the greatest blocks and barriers to productivity 
in any area of effort are the ugly, energy-sapping 
daily fears, selfishness, oversensitivity, rigidity, 
indecision, indifference, complacency, laziness, 
and conservatism. These blocks must be re- 
moved if we, as parents, supervisors, or man- 
agers, are to alleviate the bottlenecks which pre- 
vent or destroy the positive and creative forces 
always latent within people. 

These blocks or barriers can be felt all about 
us. They are usually described as, or come in the 
form of, hostility, defensiveness, tension, anxiety, 
belligerence, conformity, apathy, and silence; or 
in other manifestations such as headaches, fa- 
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The possessor of a creative mind is a 
highly prized, much sought-after individ- 
ual in today’s labor market. The author 
points out how little attention has been 
paid by management to developing the 
creative potential of people, and describes 
some proven methods by which it can be 
done, with great benefit to all concerned. 





tigue, ulcers, high blood pressure, heart attacks 


and similar bodily symptoms. 


Releasing Potential Energy 
Our experience shows that there are several 


designs through which organizations 


training 
can unleash the potential, positive, constructive 
energy of each individual. 


One such design is the use of small Aorizon- 


tal groups, limited to twelve supervisors, man- 
agers, or executives from the same or other 
organizations. For example, a staff meeting 
comprising Production, Engineering, Quality, 
Purchasing, Sales, Personnel, Marketing, Ac- 
counting, etc. 

Another effective design is the use of small 
vertical groups where the personnel work to- 
gether daily in close inter-action. A good illustra- 
tion of this would be a meeting of a Production 
Control Division with its Division Chief, the 
Branch Chiefs, the Section Chiefs, with several 
supporting members from Quality and Engi- 
neering. 
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The secret in releasing the creative poten- 
tial within people is to permit healthy conflict 
and deal with it in a constructive manner. Since 
conflict is inevitable within all organizations, it 
must be accepted and expressed to be released. 
Healthy conflict permits the release of those 
negative forces which prevent creative thought 
and action. 

The most important member within the 
training design is the catalyst (presently a skilled 
trainer, but eventually the future supervisor, 
manager, or executive). The role of the trainer 
is to guide and supervise the group through 
democratic action. He must have, or develop, 
understanding and skill in the use of the demo- 
cratic process within any group, and he must be 
aware of the value of self-confidence, permissive- 
ness, friendliness, patience, firmness, and de- 
cisiveness, as needed, in accordance with the 
individual differences within the unit. 


A Proven Approach 


A successful approach to both horizontal 
and vertical group action is through the use of a 
Business Gaming or Simulation Device in which 
all participants become intellectually or emo- 
tionally involved for a period of four hours. 
This, or any similar device, can be performed 
or presented on an individual or group basis, 


or in any form in which competitiveness arises. 


This performance sets the stage for an unstruc- 
tured, spontaneous discussion which becomes the 
heart of the session and which permits the re- 
lease of all negative forces. 

The role of the trainer—and eventually that 
of the supervisors and managers—at this stage, 
is to be patient, permissive and firm so that 
negative thinking, feeling, and reaction can be 
expressed without fear of reprisal. It is at this 
stage in the unstructured situation (through 
ego-involvement) that each person is able to 
unlock the negative forces and release positive 
and constructive inter-action and thought. This 
break-through permits the creative forces to be- 
come dynamic and to transcend the judgmental 
thinking which is confining and hardening to 
our minds. A unit which moves through this 


process will unblock, and each individual be- 
come a spark plug which sparks others to 
thought and action. Where units, organizations, 
and people get bogged down with negative 
attitudes, it is time for some person to adopt the 
role of catalyst so that people can get their 
points cleaned and the motor can purr smoothly. 

Our experiences show that those units which 
experienced a free exchange of thoughts, feel- 
ings, and ideas, were able to unblock, and, as a 
result, the working area relationship improved 
amazingly—in areas of better communication, 
increased production, less waste, improved co- 
ordination, less sick and annual leave, and more 
direct confronting, with greater willingness to 
change, in an atmosphere that became whole- 
some and positive. 


The Case for Individual 
Incentives 
(Continued from page 175) 


donably feels that much is being written and 
said loosely on a subject that is close to this 
country’s economic strength. 

It is freely admitted that incentive plans in 
many instances have been badly devised, in- 
stalled, and administered. This fact, however, 
has no bearing on the fundamental issue of how 
individual incentives properly applied can serve 
management, labor, and the consumer. 


The concluding article will address itself to 
this constructive note, treating the subject under 
five major heads and reflecting the questions 
that are uppermost in the minds of manage- 
ments concerned with improving and maintain- 
ing sound wage payment plans: (1) manage- 
ment objectives; (2) fundamentals of a sound 
incentive system; (3) the impact of automation; 
(4) incentives and the unions; and (5) how to 
make incentives work. 





Don’t expect too much of any set of 
rules. Think how long it is taking to put 
over the ones Moses presented. 

—David Bentham 








The Older Office Worker— 


Backbone of American Business 


OR EACH industrial worker hired today, 

American business must hire another two, 
three, or more clerical workers to support him 
More and more office workers are needed to turn 
the wheels of industry than ever before. 


These clerical workers must often be tech 
nically trained in the use of modern business 
machines—computer programmers and analysts, 
punch-card operators, forms specialists, cost ac- 
countants, budget specialists—the list could go 
on indefinitely. 

Unfortunately, today, our nation faces a 
dwindling supply of trained replacements for 
experienced personnel. As the demand grows, 
our sources become smaller. Five major factors 
account for the impending shortage of competent 
office employees: 

First . .. compulsory retirement forces many 

skilled workers and competent managers 

to leave the business world before their 
capacity to contribute has been depleted 

Second . . . a low birth-rate in the depres 
sion 30's produced fewer children. Babies 
born in this decade have now reached ma 
turity, and while offices clamor for their 
services, the demand exceeds the supply 
Third . . . youth spends more of its earlie: 
years in school. Today, most children grad 
uate from high school, and many go on to 
college. On top of this, many boys have to 
spend two or more years in military service, 
and ‘girls are marrying earlier, retiring after 
a year or two from the office to the nursery. 
Fourth . . . business compounds its own 
dilemma by setting up unrealistic bars 
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Medical science today enables us to live 
longer, healthier lives than ever before. 
Yet the opportunity for the older person 
to work longer is less with each decade. 
The picture is not all black, however, for 
the: American worker past 40 or the man 
facing retirement at 65. Demands of 
modern technology, global politics, and 
international economics may yet give him 


his birthright. 





’ 


against hiring women over 40 and men past 
45 years of age 
Fifth . . . new businesses—even industries 
have come into existence during the past 
decade, and new office forces were required 
to support their operations. Competition 
for qualified staffs intensified the pressure 
on the employment market. Newer offices 
often installed the most advanced equip 
ment, but few people could be recruited to 
operate it. Consequently, offices hired who 
ever was available and then trained them to 
perform the jobs. 

This shortage of competent office workers 
promises to continue. Since nothing moves in 
our industrial system unless a paper document 
makes it possible, this could spell disaster. Men, 
money, and materials must be accounted for and 
planned for—on paper. And although machines 
have taken over (and will continue to do so at 
an accelerated rate) a great deal of the office 


paper workload, they are still “stupid brutes” 
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who have to be told what to do. 

Our business system can meet this challenge 
only by capitalizing on all of our resources. No 
one can do anything about the low birth-rate of 
the 1930's, nor can the youth of the country be 
transferred from graduate school or military 
service. But there is one solution— MAKE 
MORE EFFECTIVE USE OF OLDER 
WORKERS. 

These older workers, whether 40 or 70, can 
provide useful skills in the modern office. Some 
abilities may be transferable to new jobs; others 
may be adaptable to new conditions. New skills 
can be learned or developed and job “savvy” 
preserved longer by postponing a worker's re- 
tirement. 

You may well ask, “If this is so simple, why 
isn’t it being done?” The answer is two-fold. 
Employer ignorance and, unfortunately, result- 
ant prejudice against hiring workers over 40, or 
retaining present ones over 70 years of age. 

Age discrimination is comparatively new — 
a product of the thinking of the “thirties.” Dur- 
ing this time, employers were encouraged to 
retire older workers on a minimum subsistence 
to provide jobs for younger persons. This kind 
of thinking has stayed with American business. 

Governor Leroy Collins of Florida, speak- 
ing at a Conference on Aging in Tallahassee, 
commented on this misguided way of thinking: 

“When I was a boy, delivering groceries 

around Tallahassee, ‘old men,’ so far as 

working was concerned, were only those 
who had gray beards and could recall events 

70 years back. 

“By the time I ‘hung out my shingle’ to 

practice law, an ‘old man’ was one who had 

passed 65. 

“When I got into the Florida Legislature, 

we were concerned with legislation for aid 

to those who were 60 or older. 

“And, today, in many an industry, a man 

in his 50's is regarded as ‘old’ although ac- 

tually he is ‘younger’ than ever before in 
history.” 


Unfortunately, many employers, and_ the 


general public as well, harbor many misconcep- 


tions about the capabilities of older workers, 
namely: 

1. Absenteeism and turnover rates of older 
workers are higher than those of the 
younger ones. 

Older workers are more difficult to train 
for specific jobs and are less productive 
and reliable than the younger ones. 
Older workers tend to present more un- 
usual problems for the boss. 

Private pension plans prevent the hiring 
of older employees because of higher ex- 
pense to the employer. 

These observations have proven to be largely 
false. Last year, one industrial management sur- 
vey team polled the executives of more than one 
hundred companies about their attitude towards 
the ability of younger vs. older workers. The 
older workers compared unfavorably to the 
younger ones in only three areas. They were 
the duration of illness, adjustment to change, 
and ease of training. 

On the plus side, executives rated older 
workers most favorably in the following attri- 
butes, as compared to the younger ones. They 
were more prompt, turnover was lower, acci- 
dents fewer. Over-all performance was judged 
better, as was quality of workmanship and at- 
titude toward the company. They were judged 
to be more loyal and dependable, more respon- 
sive to supervision, and able to get along better 
with other people. 

Even the problem of providing pension cov- 
crage to the senior citizens has proven to be 
subject to compromise. The most common of 
many solutions is for the newly hired, older 
employee to sign a waiver on all pension rights. 
Another method is to reduce the pension bene- 
fit by a certain percentage for each year of em- 
ployment service which exceeds the desirable 
age of entry. (More refined actuarial techniques 
are available from organizations responsible for 
pension trust funds.) 

Top men in all walks of life have con- 
demned discrimination against older workers. 
Dr. Gunnar Gundersen, Past President, Ameri- 
can Medical Association, hits hard against auto- 
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matic retirement for older workers “simply be- 
cause they have reached a certain chronological 
age.” He warns that such policies will “court 
economic and social disaster” for the U. S. and 
create “an emotional problem for countless old- 
sters,” making them more prone to illness. 

Dr. Edward Saveth, directing a two-year 
study of the utilization of older scientific and 
professional personnel for the National Commit- 
tee on the Aging, in a recent address said that: 

“My studies of engineers and scientists who 

are 65 and over suggest that about 30° of 

them are capable of continuing their careers 
but are not doing so. 

“... Consequently, the retired salaried pro- 

fessional—and this would be true of scientists 

and engineers—tends to drift. He makes a 

few attempts to get another professional job, 

is unsuccessful, takes something of a lower 
occupational status, and, after a time drops 

out of the labor market altogether. . . . 

“The plain fact is that we cannot afford 

such a waste of professional talent.” 

Millard C. Faught, President, The Faught 
Company, Management Consultants, gives 
strong support for a re-evaluation of the present 
status of the older worker in this country. 

7 95°% of our productive power now 
coming from machinery . . . advancing tool 
technology, automation, and the like stead- 
ily add to the value of the man talent in our 
total productivity mix. And since man tal- 

ent, like many good things, tends to im- 

prove in many ways with age and maturity, 

we should obviously be paying more atten- 
tion to our older workers.” 

Some groups already have recognized the 
need to prevent this loss of valuable manpower. 


In the technical field, the Bell Telephone Com- 


pany does a great deal of scientific contract work 


with Standard Engineering Company, a firm 


operated by retired “Senior Citizens,” most of 
whom had been retired from Bell Laboratories 
themselves! 

Universities, long the trailblazers in many 
areas of research, have working “professors 
emeritus.” Hastings College of Law of the Uni 


versity of California has since the early 1940's 
recruited only retired professors of law from 
other universities for its own faculty. Their 
! 


average age is 73! U.C.L.A. now has a policy 


under which any emeritus teacher may retire, be 
reappointed, and continue to work past 67, the 
routine retirement age. 

Nor has Government failed to recognize the 
value of using the experience of older workers 
The Federal Mediation & Conciliation Service 


hires men who have retired from its rolls as 


employed) employees. These veteran labor ne 
gotiators return to handle unusually heavy work 
loads, replace full-time mediators on sick or 
vacation leave, or assist in areas where their 
especial competence may be of particular value 

The Government of Guam, unable to attract 

unger tax experts to its services, hires retired 
Federal Internal Revenue Service income tax 
juditors to develop an adequate tax administra 
tion and aid in the tax education of the island's 
populace. 

In private industry, the Consolidated Edi 
son Company has been a leader in pioneering 
better treatment for older workers. Dwight S 
Sargent, its top personnel man and himself as 
authority in the field of older worker problem 
solving, sums up in a few words his opinion of 
ompulsory retirement aided and abetted by So 
tial Security: 

“Many older people would look for work 
1 find it if the social security were 


an 
changed to provide an incentive to work 
instead of a penalty.” 

Normal retirement age at Consolidated is 

3ut the company may allow a man to con 
to 68. Three main criteria determine 

whether or not a man should be allowed to go 
on past the usual retirement age: 

1. The, employee's rating and his absence 
and accident rates over the preceding 
five-year period. 

2. Any restrictions placed upon the em 
ployee’s ib lity to work because of phy $1 
cal condition. 


necessity of replacing him, and the 
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effect of his retention upon the normal 
promotional opportunities of other em- 
ployees. 

A growing awareness of this loss to our na- 
tion's economic strength has been shown by 
clear-thinking legislative bodies. The Congress 
forbids any age discrimination for hiring in the 
Federal Civil Service. The State of New York 
has a statute which forbids any employer from 
using an age requirement as the sole reason for 
failing to hire an applicant. Even newspaper 
advertisements must adhere to this law. 

Frederick Pollock comments in his book 
Automation that the “older worker could serve 
as better watchman for automation machines 
than young muscle types.” Older workers may 
be well suited for an Age whch does not re- 
quire physical energy nor quick reactions. Those 
characteristics that the older workers possess... 
a store of experience, superior maturity, larger 
reserves of patience, and a sense of conscien- 
tiousness may be in high demand in the Age of 
Automation. 

G. Warfield Hobbs, Chairman, National 
Committee for the Aging, supports the case for 
the older worker in much stronger terms from 
a more practical approach when he visualizes: 

“ .. What I think will happen, however, is 

that as corporations become more and more 

aware of the immense cost involved in retir- 
ing people at 65, and begin to grasp the sim- 
ple fact that it costs about 40°, less to retire 
them at age 70, they will adopt retirement 
plans that will raise the compulsory age 
from 65 to some higher age. This will be 
done mainly to save money, not because 

the employee wishes to continue work. I 

think that as a practical matter, companies 

will have to study this problem.” 

One thing is sure. In the immediate future, 
the low 30's birth-rate will supply America with 


fewer young people of working age for existing 
job openings. Older people will have to fill 
them. In addition, an expanding economy, capi- 


talizing on amazing technological advances, will 
require more and more skilled personnel in all 
age brackets. Many of the new techniques and 


inventions may be better suited to the older 
worker's attitudes and aptitudes. Even when 
the young of the “baby boom” years following 
World War II reach maturity, and hit the job 
market, older employees will be required to 
break them in—to train them to use complex 
electronic equipment properly. 

Most important of all, however, is our na- 
tional security, a paramount consideration if we 
are to best all comers. Older workers filled the 
breech against Nazi Germany, a highly con- 
trolled, deadly efficient economy. Tomorrow, 
Communist Russia may challenge us. All skills 
have to be mobilized to fight a “cold” war as 
well as a “hot” one. 

The office has an important part to play, 
since it is the brain of our economic society. All 
our assets must be correctly allocated and used, 
and the older worker is one of our most valua- 
ble. He must be kept “at the ready” on the eco- 
nomic front-line. For as the Old Roundhead, 
Oliver Cromwell, exemplar of the hard-headed 
realistic Puritan, so bluntly put it, “He who 
stops being better, stops being good.” 





THE BUSY MAN’S CREED 


“I believe in the stuff I am handing out, 
in the firm I am working for, and in my 
ability to get results. I believe that hon- 
est stuff can be passed out to honest 
men by honest methods. I believe in 
working, not weeping; in boosting, not 
knocking; and also in the pleasure of my 
job. I believe that a man gets what he 
goes after, that one deed done today is 
worth two deeds tomorrow, and that no 
man is down and out until he has lost 
faith in himself. I believe in today and 
the work I am doing; in tomorrow and 
the work I hope to do, and in the sure 
reward which the future holds.” 

“I believe in courtesy, in kindness, in 
generosity, in good cheer, in friendship 
and in honest competition. I believe 
there is something doing, somewhere for 


every man ready to do it. I believe I’m 
ready—right now!” 


Elbert Hubbard 








Selecting a Scientific Director 


rH the sudden passing of Dr. A. Stuart 

Hunter, Scientific Director of the Quar- 
termaster Research and Engineering Command, 
it became the responsibility of the Commanding 
General and the Civilian Personnel Officer to 
determine how best to fill this important posi- 
tion. 

In order to secure the best available scien 
tist and administrator, it was felt that the great 
est possible publicity should be given to the 
vacancy, and that sufficient time be allowed for 
the publicity to spread so that interested people 
could make inquiries before making formal ap 
plication. 

The first step taken was the writing of a 
short but full description of the position, the 
salary and method of appointment, and its dis 
tribution to colleges, universities, professional 
societies, scientific journals and magazines, and 
metropolitan newspapers. In spite of the impor- 
tance of the position, it was decided that it did 
not meet the criteria for paid advertising, nor 
would such advertising serve the purpose nor 
reach the public desired. 

The cooperation of professional societies 
and universities was astounding. University 
placement bureaus made contacts with grad 
uates, referred names of potential applicants, and 
publicized the vacancy in alumni bulletins. Both 
also referred names of persons who might be 
in a position to refer the names of others. 

As names flowed into the Civilian Personnel 
Office, letters flowed out, each suggesting that 
the recipient apply for the position, or, if not in- 
terested, that he refer names of others who 
might be. This chain-letter concept paid off and 
resulted in almost 100 inquiries and formal ap- 
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Replacing top professional personnel pre- 
sents many problems. The author de- 
scribes the method used by the Quarter- 
master Research and Engineering Com- 
mand in selecting a man to replace the 
Scientific Director, from many applicants 
of stature and renown in their own scien- 


tific fields. 





plication from more than 40 persons all over the 


country. One was received from Vietnam. 


Of the applicants, 32 were men of wide reputa- 
tion in their own fields and of sufficient stature 
to Warrant being given very careful considera- 


t10Nn. 


Applicants Reviewed by Their Peers 

Step number two in the process of selecting 
a Scientific Director was to have these applicants 
reviewed by people of at least the scientific stat- 
ure of the applicants themselves, so that final 
be 


ranking of the applic 


selection would made from 


an impartial 
ants based on determina- 
tions made by people whose determinations 
would be accepted by their peers in the scientific 
community. 

To find scientists of this nature who would 
voluntarily give of their time to such a project 
would normally be an insurmountable task. But 
the Quartermaster Corps is fortunate in having 
a National Academy of Sciences - National Re- 
search Council Advisory Board that counsels and 
guides The Quartermaster General, The Com- 
manding General, QM R&E Command, and the 


Scientific Director, QM R&E Command, in the 
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Corps’ broad research, engineering, and devel- 
opment programs. The Commanding General, 
QM R&E Command, asked this Advisory Board 
if it would take on the task of assisting him in 
selecting the Scientific Director through a for- 
mal system of review of applications, personal 
interviews of the best candidates, and final rec- 
ommendation of the top three contenders. 
Under the able leadership of Dr. Allen 
Abrams, recently Vice President in charge of 
Research and Development of the Marathon 
Corporation, Rothschild, Wisconsin, and with 
the guidance of its Executive Director, Dr. W. 
George Parks, Head of the Department of 
Chemistry of the University of Rhode Island, 
the Advisory Board met at Natick on 12 Febru- 
ary 1959. In attendance in addition to Dr. 
Abrams and Dr. Parks were Dr. William O. 
Baker, Vice President in charge of research at 
the Bell Telephone Company Laboratories; Dr. 
G. Preston Hoff, Manager, Planning Division, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company; Dr. 
Wilbur A. Lazier, Vice President and Technical 
Director, Sprague Electric Company, North 
Adams, Massachusetts, and Dr. Harold K. 
Work, Director of the Research Division, Col- 
lege of Engineering, New York University. Dr. 
Frank R. Fisher, the Board's Executive Secre- 
tary, and Mr. Henry R. Rose, Civilian Person- 
nel Officer of the Quartermaster Research and 
Engineering Command, were present as staff 


assistants. 


How the Advisory Board Judged Applicants 


After a brief description and discussions of 
the qualifications, responsibilities, and duties of 
the Scientific Director, the Board judged the 
following as a sound and fair approach: 

1. The Board would evaluate the 32 appli- 
cants on the basis of the information supplied in 
the application forms and attachments to formu- 
late a list of promising candidates for oral inter- 
views at a later date. 

2. Those selected will be interviewed and 
rated individually by each member of the Board. 
After an initial comparison of individual ratings, 
some selectees, if not all, may be interviewed by 


the members of the Board sitting together. 

3. After completion of oral interviews and 
after a full deliberation, the Board will then 
recommend for consideration the three most 
promising candidates in order of preference. 

Aware of the level of scientific and admin- 
istrative leadership required for this vital posi- 
tion, the Board considered a comprehensive and 
productive scientific and administrative back- 
ground mandatory. 

Each member of the Board read each of the 
several hundred letters of reference, reviewed 
each of the 32 applications, and selected from 
these 32 scientists the six whose records indicated 
that they would have the best chance of succeed- 
ing in this position. The Board looked for and 
found candidates who were not only mature 
scientists with experience in supervising research 
projects on a national scale, but also worldly men 
who had coped with the problems of personnel 
management, budget administration and pro- 
duction costs, either in industry, Government, 
or education. Then they asked the Civilian 
Personnel Officer to invite each of the six candi- 
dates so selected to come to Natick for a per- 
sonal meeting with the members of the Ad- 
visory Board. Only in this way would it be able 
to recommend to the Commanding General the 
best possible candidate for the position, based on 
a review of his education and experience rec- 
ords, and a knowledge of his personality quirks, 
his attitudes, and his general demeanor. 

A second meeting was held on 18 March 
1959 at Natick, with Dr. Allen Abrams, Dr. 
William O. Baker, Dr. G. Preston Hoff, Dr. 
Wilbur A. Lazier, Dr. W. George Parks and 
Dr. Harold K. Work in attendance. Dr. Frank 
R. Fisher and Mr. Henry R. Rose again served 
as staff assistants. Each of the six members of 
the Board personally and privately interviewed 
each of the six candidates. In all, thirty-six in- 
terviews were held. 


Final Selection 

The interviews revealed that the original selec- 
tion of these six candidates was unusually good, 
in that all six men fulfilled the highest require- 
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ments of personal warmth and friendliness, and 
the ability to speak easily and forcefully on 
many subjects. The Advisory Board was now 
faced with the formidable task of selecting the 
best of this group of the best. After much dis- 
cussion, it finally recommended three of the 
group as being eminently outstanding scientists 
and administrators, and recommended that of 
these three, the Commanding General offer the 
position to Dr. Dale H. Sieling,’ Dean of the 
College of Agriculture, Director of the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, and Dfrector of the 
Extension Service at the Universicay of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Upon receipt of the Board’s recommenda- 
tion, the Commanding General reviewed the 
letters of reference and related material of the 
three nominees, and also interviewed each one 
personally. He came to the independent con- 
clusion that Dr. Sieling, whom the Board had 
uninamously endorsed, would bring breadth of 
vision, inspiring leadership and true scientific 
guidance to the Command. 

The nomination of Dr. Sieling was ap- 
proved by The Quartermaster General, the Dep- 
uty Chief of Staff for Logistics, and the Chief 
of Research & Development, Department of the 
Army, and by the Civil Service Commission. 
There is little doubt but that he will be able to 
do the same fine work for the Quartermaster 
Research and Engineering Command that he 
has done in the twenty-odd years of his profes- 
sional experience, and that both his name and 
the name of the Command will grow in repu- 
tation in the years to come. 

The QM R&E Command is fortunate that 
Dr. Sieling has agreed to join its ranks, and 
that the method of his selection determined by 
the Commanding General—a determination 
based purely on qualifications and fitness in ac- 
cordance with the highest ideals of the Army — 
guaranteed that a man of his stature would be 
selected. 





“Minds are like parachutes—they only 
function when open.” 


Lord Thomas Dewar 








The Employment Outlook 


White collar workers will become the 
largest segment of the nation’s working 
force by 1975, according to figures based 
on U. S. Department of Labor estimates. 


At the same time, total jobs will in- 
crease in keeping with the anticipated 
35 percent growth in population. Tech- 
nological advances, including automa- 
tion, are the principal factors contrib- 
uting to a general upgrading of job op- 
portunities. 

The number of persons engaged in 
“white collor” activities will increase 54 
percent in the period between 1955 and 
1975. The largest increase in this cate- 
gory is expected to come among proprie- 
tors and managers, where a 75 percent 
rise is expected. 

“Blue collar’ workers—craftsmen, op- 
eratives and laborers—will increase by an 
estimated 34 percent in the period. Crafts- 
men are expected to increase by 46 per- 
cent and operatives by 40 percent. The 
number of persons falling into the un- 
skilled labor classification is expected to 
drop by approximately 11 percent. 


A decline is also predicted in the num- 
ber of farm workers, a continuance of a 
long-term trend. The growth in service 
occupations will be less than for total 
employment. 


National Association of Manufacturers 





Cicero’s Six Mistakes 

They weren’t really his—he just listed 
them. 

About 20 centuries ago he outlined the 
six basic mistakes of mankind . . . and 
we wonder at how little they’ve changed: 

1. The delusion that individual ad- 
vancement is made by crushing others. 

2. The tendency to worry about things 
that cannot be changed or corrected. 

3. Insisting that a thing is impossible 
because we cannot accomplish it. 

4. Refusing to set aside trivial prefer- 
ences. 

5. Neglecting development and refine- 
ment of the mind and not acquiring the 
habit of reading and study. 

6. Attempting to compel other persons 
to believe as we do. 

Detroit Free Press 








First Aid for the Arbitrator— 
What He Wants from You 


ustice is depicted as a tall, sometimes brood- 

ing, often broadbeamed, majestic woman 
draped in a white robe. Justice, the concept, not 
the woman, has been the concern of my profes- 
sional life, as it has of every lawyer's. She is no 
stranger to Arbitrators or arbitration. 

Not too long ago, men of vision, brave men 
in free enterprise, set up a forum for swift and 
substantial justice. They parted with precious 
powers—the companies with some jealously 
guarded management rights—the unions with 
the basic right of people to strike. Thus was 
born the Arbitration Clause, which wisely pro- 
vided there was no “sine qua non” for lawyers 
— like Scotch, you could take ‘em or leave ‘em — 
just as you did your arbiters. 

I start with my Award —for don’t you al- 
ways read it first? The issue is: “What does an 
Arbitrator want from the parties?” The Award 
is short—“More help and less hell!” Now for 
the Discussion and Opinion. 


State The Issue 

We would like just a wee hint as to the issue 
before we walk into the hearing. To get the 
Utopian stipulation or prestated question, we 
have long since abandoned all hope. 

At 10 AM on a day long set, the three sides 
of the hollow square fill up— first, the intro- 
ductions, the easy banter —the warning song: 
“We have no set rules —we like to abide by 
your way of doing things — what is the House 
Special on today’s menu?” and then, and only 
then, in four out of five of my cases at least, does 
the Arbitrator know whether he is heading 


By B. Mereprrn Rei 


Attorney and Arbitrator 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





One of the country’s best-known men in 
his field, the author gives some valuable 
pointers on how both parties to a dispute 
can help the arbitrator of their choice to 
render an award that is not only just, 
but one that both parties can “live with.” 





down the road — discharge — seniority, incentive, 
or what have you. 

What is expected first—a quick punchy 
simple statement of the case at the kick off by 
each side, preferably written so it’s there to note 
like a road map. Where are you going? What 
turns your case takes — sort of like an oil com- 
pany map complete with broad red lines. 

1. Tell ‘em what you're going to tell ‘em — 

the map. 
Tell ‘em—fill up the gaps—put the 
meat on the bones — go into the facts, 
the argument, proof, the testimony, the 
exhibits, and before you quit, 
Tell ‘em what you told *em—go back 
and pick up the pieces—put the puzzle 
together, and lo and behold! There it is. 
Even an Arbitrator recognizes your prob- 
lem—if you fit the pieces together. 
So, back to “tell 'em” the backbone of your 
case: 

(2) Notice I said “meat on the bones” — not 
fat but facts; cut out the smoke screen — 
the hokum, the show for the visiting fire- 
men —be they Local stewards or com- 
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pany executives. It’s not your Local or 

your Company you have to convince — 

it’s the unknown quantity “X” —an Ar- 

bitrator you may never have seen before. 

We are not clairvoyants, but we do deal too 

often in cloudy facts and muddy waters instead 
of crystal clear facts. 


The Grievant(s) Should Attend 


Arbitrators, I believe, are becoming more 
concerned about the increasing absence of 
grievants from the hearing—the reliance on 
arguments and briefs alone; too often, even with 
the grievant present, he isn’t called. 

Going legalistic on you? No! Most of us 
have long since thrown the rules of evidence 
out the window — objections just for the sake 
of putting the case or the Arbitrator in a binder 
are for the birds. Whether you are a lawyer or 
not you know of two basic requirements — two 
things only are “verboten” — immaterial matters 
or “malarkey” and collateral issues or “Fighting 
over the Battle of Bull Run,” ic., the previous 
arbitration or the next grievance. Let’s keep to 
our knitting — the issue! 

One warning, that lawyers too often learn 
the hard way as they watch their case go up in 
smoke — never put a witness on the stand with 
out a dry run. Before the hearing or out in the 
hall, ask him the questions you are going to ask 
at the hearing. Don’t call him cold — besides 
being ill at ease he is trying to outguess you 
because he doesn’t know just what you want 
and you are playing Russian Roulette with your 
case. For if a witness makes a damaging ad 
mission against his own side, you've penalized 
your side half the distance to the goal line. 

The Arbitrator has been around. He is not 
a skeptic nor a cynic, but he knows things 
“ain’t always what they seem — skim milk oft 
masquerades as cream.” So if your case is a po- 


litical grievance, a face-saving operation, a pass- 
ing the buck to the Arbitrator — both sides to- 
gether should tell him that. 


Again —a pet idea of mine — if your case is 
complex, full of twists and turns and the Award 
is more than just the grievance affirmed or de- 


nied, and there is a chance the details you want 


are not included in the Award — write out in 


advance the Award as you want it and, if you 
get it, you may get it in the wording you think 
is sO important. 

This is just another way to point up, if you 
will, the wishful thinking that the day is not too 
far away when the parties spend as much time 
and care in preparing their case as they spend in 
fancy footwork, strategic G2—check through 
their own grapevines, correspondent law firm 
or the International's dope sheets. 

We ad hoc or garden variety of Arbitrators 
know we are expendable, we know that in any 
new case there is a 50-50 chance it is “hail and 
farewell” — we know the losing party sometimes 
indulges peeve — holds up the check 60 or 
go days — we expect sometime a squawk to the 


Agency 


It’s the Issue, Not the Person 
The parties’ representatives come in to the 
hearing with firm convictions. They have ad 
vised certain positions and are adamant. Be 
they International Representatives, Local Presi 
dents, Personnel Directors or Attorneys for the 
Company or the Union, they usually have some 
one looking over their shoulder. We know that 
someone has stuck his neck out — our own neck 
being a bit chafed makes us very aware that 
these party representatives are often vulnerable 
and sometimes just a bit gunshy of an Arbitrator 
making them look bad. Put away such concern 
-no Arbitrator worth his salt and with some 
battle scars ever writes an Opinion which points 
the finger at the man—perhaps sometimes that 
may account for the claim we indulge in double 
talk because we point up the principle but never 
point at the person who is the ballcarrier. 
Sometimes we do say commendatory things 
about these people — and lo and behold! We do 


that and we are being accused of buttering up 


the other side to get invited back. 

By and large, I find Union and Manage- 
ment teams are amazingly evenly balanced. 
Management may have a little more weight on 


the line in one case — only to discover the Union 
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has a passer good for a touchdown any time he 
gets the ball. Both teams’ line backers are real 
pros. These things I highlight are the excep- 
tions. You gather, I guess, that the job is you're 
damned if you do and you're damned if you 
don't, but it is a fascinating, a responsible, if 
sometimes dangerous job. 


What Kind of Opimon? 


We have one constitutional weakness. We 
are naive—we think sometimes the Union 
reads our Opinion; we think sometimes the 
Company does; we think you want to know 
how we got that way. We try to tell you — we 
write too long Opinions in the telling. If you 
want a short Opinion, say so. If you want the 
full tour, tell us. If you just want the answer, 
say so. If you want answers to why? who? 
what? where? when? —tell us at the hearing. 
As long as the Arbitrator has a fair amount of 
experience, has guts, integrity, and isn’t color 
blind, you may have him back — who knows? 
Believe me, like the second highball, that’s a 
heartwarming experience—to walk into the 
same room in the same old hotel, the same par- 
ties all set to go to the mat again. 

Now, for the cries, “compromise” and 
“legalism” — we shall disregard their alibi as- 
pect and deal with them as dirty words. To say 
the least, they are used loosely to spray a wide 
target. Those of my colleagues who have been 
dubbed “Sir Compromise,” take heart! You are 
in fast company. 


Straight From the Horse's Mouth 


One way and another, led by my curiosity, 
I got to read some of the glad tidings one of the 
very expensive Arbitrator Dope Sheets said 
about some of the top Arbitrators of America. 
I have time for only a few —they had lots of 
company: 
A. “He is completely unpredictable and un- 
satisfactory — would not recommend.” 
(He is called all year all over America 
by people who didn’t read this warning 
right — too bad!) 
B. 20 year Vet. “Will try to compromise — 


weak in discharge cases. Liberal.” (Must 
an Arbitrator be an arch conservative? ) 
“Not recommended.” (I wish that I had 
his following.) 


. Former President of National Academy 
of Arbitrators. “One of the most active— 
reluctant to sustain discharge cases if any 
evidence — splits awards — liberal — not 
recommended.” (And his colleagues 
thought then and now he is one of the 
finest.) 


. Yours truly — how did he fare? Among 
other things it says of the author, 
“Tendency to compromise and _ split 
awards. He improves as he goes along.” 
(That's a plug, now called “Payola.”) 

We should recall that Harry Schulman said 
way back in 1946—in a private paper printed 
by Ford for whom he was an early permanent 
arbitrator, “An Arbitrator is not writing in the 
litigant sense a judicial opinion, for unlike the 
litigant the parties in arbitration must continue 
to live together.” He said, too, “Many of our dis- 
gruntled parties have the litigant approach. 
Parties in arbitration should not seek victory 
per se but a livable award.” 

Three men are on trial in our older courts 
of justice. The jury finds two guilty and one 
not guilty. Did the jury compromise or render 
justice? Must all three be guilty? Must all three 
be not guilty just because they are bunched to- 
gether? 

You go to an Arbitrator with multiple 
grievances. Maybe one or two are interrelated; 
the other one or two are different. But the Ar- 
bitrator is handed the whole mess that neither 
side could agree on for from six weeks to, alas, 
two years, as have three of my recent cases. 
What magic makes them all right? All wrong? 
Is an Arbitrator compromising because in one 
or two he finds the Union right, or vice versa? 
Must they all be tarred with the same stick? 
Why then — unless it’s become the arbitration 
equivalent of “ouch” —the “scream of pain” — 
the wail of the hard loser — do we hear the cry, 


(Continued on page 196) 





As You Were Saying— 


TEST SKEPTICISMS 


A. Ziegler, head of the Psychological rs to bear on contro! of human actions, ills, etc. 
Testing Bureau in Minneapolis, whose ventually, the development of science under 
experience in the field dates back to the begin took to classify humanity into realistic patterns. In 
ning of this method of classification and deter ; - aEvERY hology was defined first 
ace ; . , as the “science of the soul.” Next the definition was 
mination, feels that aptitude tests have often , +: 7 
. - ’ , hanges ) ¢ science of the mind 1en it be 
been unjustifiably criticized. His defense, while ze 5 ote 
, : : ; . nsciousness. The next 
admitting that there have been failures in test . 
bs ne Now psychology 1s 


behaviorism.” 


findings, highlights the potential value of such 
tests when properly administered and _ inter- as than tiem Scie 
preted. Though old as man him 
A symposium on How 58 Companies Use ng its face lifted, presenting 
Tests, a reprint from American Business, distrib nall wonder that there has been 


uted by The American Society for Personnel Ad- 


their work. Indeed, at the pres 
ministration, quotes Mr. O. M. Aders of Perfect 


ntinued doubt as to how 
Circle Corporation as follows: efined. Evidence is not 


“Whenever the tests see o fail, we in- a change of definition 
Whe the test m to fail, we in ge of definit 


variably find poor administration, im f definition about what 


proper interpretation, or some carelessness ; 1 critics to say, “First 
in using the information. Anyone using ssychology lost i ul, then it lost its mind, then 


tests must never lose sight of the fact that still has behavior of a kind 


tests are a valuable tool designed to aid, lligent scholars have fingered 


and not supplant, personnel administra- logy so it is inevitable that there 


tion. Like all good and valuable tools, ould be unsettled philosophies about it. But the 
they may be abused by ignorance and care modern science has been slowly and 
lessness, or they may be proved immeas calistic order out of chaos. Psy 


urably valuable when skillfully and wisely been transitory from paganism to tech 


used. rical status Me and dentistry and others 


Aptitude testing is running the same gauntlet went throug! ry much the same category of 
I £ ; - gor) 


of skeptical criticisms that has attended the devel perstition to high technical 


opment of everything else that was ever new. 


Skepticism almost prevented the history-shattering “here is much evidence of the 


success of pres 


achievement of Columbus’ revolutionary voyag: sting to demonstrate 


Any attempt to enumerate other examples would pertinent to repeat the be 
a whole library. Each and every new thing has sinning quotatior this point 
gone through the same cycle of skeptical criticism 


There is nothing new about public disposition to be 


W 
+ 


sccm to fail, we in 


administration, im- 


skeptical of new things. , or some carelessness 


Psychology is as old as man himself since it in using the information. Anyone 


bears on human individuality relationships, but its tests must never lose sight of the fact that 
’ 


development has been continuously beset by new sts are a 


using 


valuable tool designed to aid, 
angles and philosophies. It has gone through a and not supplant, personnel administra- 


number of cycles. Primeval and later times gave tion. Like all good and valuable tools, 


rise to the pagan priest, medicine man, soothsayer, they may be abused by ignorance and care- 


J 


patriarch, etc. They presumed to have preternatural lessness, or they may | 


% proved immeas- 
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urably valuable when skillfully and wisely 

used.” 

That there have been out and out failures in 
test findings is not to be denied. Failure of success- 
ful testing devices is due to ignorance of manpower 
and not faulty instrumentation. When a dentist 
by stupid performance breaks off a tooth, dentistry 
as a profession is not condemned. When a surgery 
patient dies because of malpractice, surgery as a 
whole is not condemned. 

Psychological testing is an inanimate thing with 
no power of self-functioning. It has to be steered. 
Like a car, it will go into the ditch if not steered 
right. Cars are not condemned when some incom- 
petent driver goes in the ditch. The mere giving of 
tests is just a matter of following simple short di- 
rections, and reading off from a table of magnitude 
scores their significance. Here is where the sheep 
get separated from the goats. Anyone can give 
tests. But not everyone can interpret the results in 
terms of the id of the individual. It requires train- 
ing, skill, and creative thinking to unravel the 
mysticisms of inherent individuality as revealed by 
test results. 

Education cannot establish the art and skill of 
test interpretation. It cannot be put on like a coat. 
The interpreter must have a native aptitude for it. 
He must have the knack of understanding people. 
He must have an empathetic insight into the dy- 
namics that motivate human nature. If the person 
does not have the potential in the first place, edu- 
cation cannot supply it. 

Herman de Fremery, of the Alto Psychological 


Center in San Francisco, is quoted by Nancy D. 


Stevens and Robert Hoppack in The Vocational 
Quarterly for Autumn 1956, page 10, as saying: 

“It is my clinical impression that such 

competence has a low correlation with aca- 

demic degrees in Psychology given by any 
university or college, at least heretofore. 

In the case of the Ph.D. I should not be 

surprised to learn that there was a negative 

correlation.” 

The easy entree into the mechanics of testing 
procedure has resulted in the influx of dilettantes 
(beginning dabblers) into the field. It is inevitable 
that the work of such persons in any field will be 
of adolescent calibre. No matter how good new 
testers may be some day, they are not seasoned 
when they begin testing immediately upon grad- 
uation from college. A little of such low level per- 
formance can effect a completely out of balance 
whole like a drop of ink in a glass of water. 

The present stature of testing is scarcely 25 
years of age. It has given an excellent account of 
its dynamic potentiality in that short span of time. 
The University of Minnesota originated the cur- 
rent stature of testing in 1930 and the idea spread 
widely and rapidly throughout the United States 
and, from there, the whole world. Testing has be- 
come universal. 

In summary, it is the work of dilettantes that 
arouses skeptical criticism in any field. “Like all 
good and valuable tools, they may be abused by 
ignorance and carelessness, or they may be proved 
immeasurably valuable when skillfully and wisely 
used.” Skepticism should be directed at the dilet- 
tante dabblers, not valid proven performances. 


A HUMAN RELATIONIST 
LOOKS AT HUMAN RELATIONS 


s a human relationist, Dr. Michael M. Mes- 
A con, Management Staff Assistant at Rich’s, 


in Atlanta, has been especially interested in the 


often presented concept that business has been 


too concerned with human relations, too soft in 
its approach to people. The literary hardnoses 
contend that there has been too much human 
relations and the time has come for management 
to get tough. Dr. Mescon’s following comments 
are concerned with the validity of this hardnose 


approach. 


What Is Human Relations? 

Human relations may be defined as a core of 
concentration, depth structured upon an inter-dis- 
ciplinary framework. It is a developing social 
science. It is not Dale Carnegie, Norman Vincent 
Peale, or even Miss Abby. To the casual reader 
and sometime student, and perhaps saddest of all, 
to many business men of stature, human relations 
is keeping people happy. Now, the so-called soft 
approach which has been taken to task by Har- 
vard’s eminent Professor McNair is not in any way 
related to human relations, the social science. Hu- 
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man relations, like any of the behavioral sciences, 
stays away from panaceas or universally applicable 
solutions to people problems in business and indus 
try. Unfortunately, most literature dealing with 
human relations was not written by human rela 
tionists. The net result is a potpourri of mediocrity 
heavily spiced with fallacious insights into a mfriad 
of areas of concern running the gamut from the 
ever popular topic of employee morale to making 
the management team click. 
Big Business and the Care and Feeding of 
Witch Doctors 

Big business, nudged by the emergence of big 
unionism, is becoming acutely aware of the dangers 
inherent in neglecting the human element of or 
ganization. In its attempt to find the right answer 
to this dilemma, business has often relied upon the 
services of professional witch doctors, sometimes 
called human relations experts, to supply them with 
patent medicine formulae guaranteed to make 
things right without altering anything. This situa 
tion is about as ethical and productive as a physi 
cian touchiag up X-rays if the patient can’t afford 


the operation. And yet, the so-called hard-headed 


business man has nurtured this type of approach 
und has created an increasing demand for symptom 
treaters rather than securing the services of indi 
viduals who have the skills necessary to search out 


the basic causes of a company’s human ills. 


Human Relations: The Step Approach 


The step approach to human relations is rela 


tively simple. It does not really work, but it is ex 


ly easy to understand. For example: Many 


treme 
companies have set up human relations programs 
which are fondly referred to as charm courses by 
he participants. In these courses the complex hu 
nan organism and the even more complex group 
rganism are presented as problem areas which can 
be mastered by “following the steps prescribed on 
the handy wailet-sized cards which will be given to 
you at the end of this session.” I well remember 
the situation where a graduate of such a course at 
tempted to put his card to work. The results were 
amusing, although catastrophic. It seems as if the 
question of employee counseling came up. That is, 
how to get the employee to express himself, to let 
you know how he feels. The over-eager graduate 
had the highly complex problem solved for him by 


someone who reduced the art, or perhaps science, 


of employee counseling to five or six easy seteps. I 


was quite anxious to see the card in action and so 
a role-playing or sociodramatic situation was struc 
tured between the card-carrying human relationist 
and another person. Very briefly, here is what hap 
Step one called for the interviewer to ask 
interviewee to come in, sit down, and make 
himself comfortable. Step two suggested the in 
terviewer ask the iewee to express whatever 
the interviewer express. Step three sug 
, Step two is done, the in 


1 of response which was 
his particular situation ab 


yy the interviewee and 


iaturally unable to pro 


nd SIX He simply was 


f response. The card 
chain had been shattered 


ut of business. Actually, 


lown should be expected when 
ples are substituted for concepts 


imply does not lend itself to step 


does psychology or # 


1, most living 


an relationists. The 

i.c., being human. I well 

pany that was interested in pre 
lations program. After the usual 
d an engineer to direct 

It. of course, was that this 

ly as successful as an engineer 


a social scientist who had 


Management 


a book about engincering 


nnot expect the dis if line of human relations to 
contribute to the solution of organizational goals 
and objectives until it is willing to secure the assist 


j 


f qualiihed human relationists, social sci 


ance ol 
entists, who are capable of applying their respective 


, ' 
isciplnes 


In Retrospect 


Certa niv. 


ild be the first to agree that there 


too m McNair describes as human 


vat McNair and others con 


relation 
ay ey eee — t 
sider human mn reality, mot human re 


lations, but loosely organized body of 


stereotyped ompiled by rather loosely or 
ganized people read a book. There is, 
| 


undoubtedly » much of this 
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Unperstanpinc Lasor Prosiems. By Dallas M. 
Young. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, 1959. 477 pages. $7.95. 

As a basic textbook for students starting the 
study of industrial and personnel relations, this 
book is very good. As a reference book for 
graduate students, this book is good. Beyond 
that point, the text would have limited value, 
except as interesting reading on a complicated 
subject 

The Foreword, written by C. Wilson Ran- 
dle of Booz, Allen & Hamilton, states that the 
book is dedicated to providing understanding 
In his Preface, Mr. 


Young repeats this purpose, and also says that 


of the labor movement. 


the book, during its ten years of preparation, has 
been used by many persons of “diverse training 
and practical experience.” He also gives credit 
to the individuals who reviewed the manuscript 
and gave criticism and suggestions. Among 
them are recognized leaders of labor and of in- 
dustry, and educators. 

Often, the result of allowing others to re- 
view any writing on a controversial subject is a 
skeleton of the original intent, with all objec- 
tionable meat picked from the bones. Fortu- 
nately, this is not entirely the case here. Except 
for a few points which could have been devel- 
oped further, the bones don't show through the 
material. Such development might have de- 
feated the author's purpose. 

Mr. Young, who is an outstanding profes- 
sor of economics at Western Reserve University 
in Cleveland, has been both an arbitrator and a 
Consultant to the National Wage Stabilization 
Board. He specifically states that this book “has 
not been written for the edification of the pro- 
fessor of labor economics or the professional in 
labor relations.” And he consistently sticks to 
this in his writing. 


The material is divided into seven main sec- 


tions: 


1. The Nature of Labor Problems 

2. Labor Relations — Yesterday and Today 
Labor Problems— Particular and Gen- 
eral Solutions 
Congress Acts — The Courts Rule 
Social Legislation 
Labor Problems in War and Postwar 
Periods 

7. Where Do We Go from Here? 

In all Sections, he uses actual examples — con- 
tract clauses and their sources, and quotations 
from Labor Legislation. He includes an inter- 
esting Chapter entitled, “Men Who Lead,” 
which is a collection of short biographies of 
Labor and Management Leaders, and some Leg- 
islators and Consultants. 

A comprehensive review is made of the his- 
tory of both employee and employer associations, 
events leading to Labor Legislation and Bargain- 
ing, and an excellent chapter is given to the 
1957 Goodyear-Rubber Workers Contract. 

He also devotes much space to Wage Theo- 
ries, and the problems involved in establishing a 
Wage and Salary Structure. Other sections deal 
with Hours, Security and Fringe Benefits, again, 
each with actual examples. The Chapter on the 
1948 Labor Planks of both major political par- 
ties and the resulting laboregislative accom- 
plishments of the 81st Congress, is very good. 
The Kennedy-Ives Bill and the Welfare and 
Pension Plan Disclosure Act are also detailed. 

The book is well integrated. It was obvious- 
ly carefully planned, and is well written. It is 
not profound or confusing. For that reason, 
many experienced personnel men could do well 
to read about the background of their profession. 

Cuantes Bit, JR. 
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Decree oF LEARNING AND INTERSERIAL INTERFER Wace Poricies anp Wace Surveys. By R. Stans 


ENCE IN Rerention: A Review of the Literature bury Stockton. Published by Bureau of Business 
and an Experimental Analysis. Volume 8, No. Research, College of Commerce and Adminis 
4, University of California Publications in Psy- tration, The Ohio State University, Columbus, 
chology. By Leo Postman and Donald A. Riley. Ohi 1 pages. 138 tables. Price $5. 

ferke] | vele Iniv , rf 

Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of Calli The broad purpose of this book is to turn 


< - 
fornia Press, 1959. 271-296 pages. $2.50. , , 
rnia Pre 1Q59- 271-3 Pag 92-5 the light of objectivity on the increasingly popu 


This contribution has long been overdue. lar pastime of making wage and salary surveys 
The authors report an experimental investiga at the drop of a hat 
tion of retroactive and proactive inhibition. The specific purpose of this book is to ex 
These were studied as a function of learning mine into the practical applications of the re 
degree for two successive seriai lists. sults from such surveys 

Each of their purposes has been realized Both purposes have been admirably and ex 
here. The purposes included verification and haustively served 
extension of information as regards the depend Refreshingly objective and quantitative sup 
ence of retroactive inhibition on the degree of port is given to the possible approaches to the 
original and interpolated learning; obtaining of wwe-old problem of “the pricing of human effort” 
parallel data on the relationship between pro at the plant level. While the principal conclu 
active inhibition and the degree of original and sions are drawn from a comprehensive survey 
prior learning; the comparison of retroactive and of 750 Ohio manufacturers, these data appear to 
pro-inhibition after different amounts of prac- be sufficiently representative to be applicable in 
tice on two successive tasks; and finally, an ex- ill states. Too, the information is taken from 
amination of the implications of such results for the actual practices in industry and is not formed 
general theories concerning interserial interfer- upon theory alone 
ence. This book is more than a review of the field 

One should not be thrown by the high level of wage policies and surveys, it is a tool, a hand 
thinking supported by various tables in this vol- book that can be of direct and specific help to 
ume. There are far-reaching implications here ll concerned with wage practices, wage surveys, 
for most fields of human endeavor, particularly wage policies and the like. The tables of data 
personnel practices. Generally and simply put, lend themselves to further analysis by the reader. 
the theoretical evolvements here should provid The conclusions drawn from the findings lend 
personnel people with that kind of refined think themselves to the formation of sound wage poli- 
ing which can result in better employer cies on the part of any industrial concern and 
employee relations, especially along production the material is interestingly presented. 
lines. Knowing the kinds of responses expected, J. R. CLarke 


rmed with scientific data as to learning and re 
pLes AND Potictes. Second Edi 


By Dale Yoder. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, 1959. 599 pages. $9.25 


learning under certain conditions, much can be 
lone in the way of the saving of time and 


money. 


However, unless the personnel department This book is well designed for the begin 
has an employer or an employee sophisticated in ng student of industrial relations but would 
the ways of statistics and experimental design - ilso serve as a valuable review for veterans in the 
the benefits of Postman and Riley’s work may industrial relations field 
not be fully appreciated. This situation can be The first ten chapters are primarily a dic- 
easily remedied and much good can follow. tionary of terms used in labor relations. Most 


ArtHur Lerner of the following chapters are fairly detailed de 
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scriptions of methods of procedure. A thorough 
review of staffing problems is followed by a de- 
scription of methods for periodic auditing of in- 
dustrial relations results within the employer's 
organization. 

Each chapter closes with a case problem de- 
signed to stimulate the student toward applying 
the principles he has studied in the chapter. 

This book is written on a practical and 
“down to earth” basis which makes it a valuable 
reference and textbook in the field of industrial 
relations. 


R. J. Emmons 


Do Tuty Unpverstanp You? By Wesley Wiksell 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1960. 200 pp. $4.95. 


This book is written in a pleasant, breezy 
and simple manner. It is geared toward helping 
individuals become more proficient in both their 
listening and talking capacities. Certainly, in this 
respect, a book which basically practices what 
it preaches is commendable, although it possibly 


could mislead one into thinking that improving 
one’s communication skills can be a far easier 
task than it really is. Nonetheless, as the author 
repeatedly points out, it is one’s attitude that is 
“the key to improvement.” 


Although the book is written emphasizing 
the problems and means of improving commu- 
nications in the industrial scene, the same ideas 
and procedures apply equally well to any other 
milieu. Liberal use is made of research findings, 
anecdotes and other graphic presentations to il- 
lustrate and underline each of the 17 chapters 
(which run about 10 pages each). Self-checks 
or quizzes are also included as guideposts in 
helping one to evaluate his, as it were, “com- 
munication’s quotient.” 

The book does not pretend to present new or 
startling information or suggestions for over- 
coming the commonplace difficulties faced in 
making better listeners and speakers out of our- 
selves, but it very effectively marshalls conven- 
ient facts, tips, and other common-sense tech- 
niques which may be employed in making bet- 
ter communicators out of us. Great (and de- 
served) emphasis is attached to developing the 


listening skills, in addition to pinpointing the 
vital role of one’s attitude in creating and sus- 
taining an efficient communications system. 
The simplicity and style of this volume are 
deceptive in that a lot of good information comes 
to pass from good communicating! 
L. J. Sperorr 


Automation, Cysernetics, AND Soctety. By F. 
H. George. Philosophical Library, New York. 
1959. 283 pages. $12.00. 


The book is a paradox because it is simple 
yet difficult. On the one hand, the author's ex- 
position of scientific matters is so clear and inter- 
esting that the reader is carried along quickly 
with a smug sense of learning technical material 
easily. He soon finds himself glibly using ter- 
minology from a variety of fields, ¢.g., negative 
feedback, binary notation, behaviorism, aphasia, 
etc. On the other hand, the author constantly 
raises questions about this content, questions 
which are so staggering in their implications for 
the future of humanity that it becomes difficult 
for the reader to proceed. He is compelled, as 
the wedding guest in the “Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner,” to stop, to hear the story, and to reflect 
on its meaning for himself and for mankind. 

The book is divided into parts which can 
be read independently. Part 2 contains the tech- 
nical material basic to an understanding of auto- 
mation and cybernetics. Parts 1 and 3 are de- 
voted to effects of these concepts upon human 
society. This division corresponds to the two 
main themes of the book which are, essentially, 
inseparable, so that the reviewer seconds the 
author’s hope that it will be read in its entirety. 

One main theme concerns the technical na- 
ture of machines which makes automation pos- 
sible, the similarities between human and ma- 
chine functioning, and the concept of cyber- 
netics which underlies such operations. Cyber- 
netics is defined by the author as a method of 
dealing with problems of communications and 
control. And, since communication and control 
are basic factors in all human relationships as 
well as in automatic machinery they lead, not 
only into engineering, but also to a consideration 
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of language, mathematics as a language, psy- 


chology, physiology, biology, logic, and philoso- 
phy. This intertwines with the second principal 
theme of the book, the ultimate destiny of man 
as he is affected by accelerating possibilities of 
automation. Automation may be achieved by 
piecemeal, haphazard, addition of machines in 
existing plants, or by re-planning an entire in- 
dustry for mechanization. Before reading too 
far, it becomes evident that the author intends 
to provoke thinking which may eventuate in re- 
planning all human society, not simply a given 
industry. 

It is on this second topic that the book is 
The author predicts that 


mushrooming automation will trigger the great- 


most provocative. 


est social upheaval ever seen by the world and 
flexible, or “dynamic,” planning is required to 
prevent disaster. He calls for an over-hauling of 
education, leisure time activities, religion, artistic 
development, employee-employer relationships, 
and even international affairs. The following 
are just a few brief samples of his conjectures: 
the possibility that (1) we are educating people 
for jobs which may no longer exist when they 
reach middle-age, (2) concepts of religion and 
art which have helped us cope in the past with a 
sense of disorganization, may have to change 
radically in the future when we will be bur- 
dened with too much organization, and (3) 
trade unions may decline in power because of 
the smaller number of such workers. The au- 
thor does not deliver any pat solutions. He 
points out possible roads mankind may take, 
predicts what may occur if each is chosen, and 
pleads that we obtain sufficient knowledge and 
plan carefully because change “beyond our wild- 
est dreams” is in the offing. 
Auice Gustav 
New York University 


Hicuer Epucation ror Business. By R. A. Gor- 
don and J. E. Howell. Columbia University 
Press, New York. 1959. 491 pp. $3.50. 


The fact that schools of business stand sec- 
ond only to the schools of education in the num 
ber of degrees granted has not freed them of the 





burden of self-examination and soul-searching. 
With the rapid growth in school of business en- 
rollments, a corresponding need has arisen to 
identify, evaluate and rectify inadequacies, short 
comings and other foibles in its current practices 
and methodology. A school of business should 
no longer be (or at least the authors make a 
strong case against it) vocationally oriented; 
rather it should be accented by full-time, well 
paid, professionally educated instructors, encom- 
pass a practical and clinical-type curriculum 
(interspliced with liberal arts and other so-called 
non-business courses), and promote research in 
business affairs as a matter of course. 

The Ford Foundation supported this study 


} 


in an effort to determine whether the objectives 


and methodology of schools of business are com 


} 


mensurate with the demands or requirements of 


the present business world. Essentially, this book 
iS a report, ind presents more information as to 


what is than what should be. To be sure, there 
’ 


are recommendations and suggestions made, and 
for the most part they are feasible and readily 
implementive ones. It is interesting to note that 


another study of a broadly similar nature was 
sponsored by another foundation at about the 
same time this study was undertaken, and that 
both, independently, make substantially cor 
roborative rep rts 

This book consists of four parts divided into 
eighteen chapters The first part presents a re 
view of the present status of business education. 
Part II looks at the needs to be served by the de- 
velopment of business competence. Chapter 
seven, which comes closest to being a summary 
and preview of this book's recommendations, is 
written, as are all the chapters, in a straightfor 
ward, reportorial fashion. Part III is centered on 
the problem of existing business curricula and 
the changes the authors feel are called for to 
compensate for the present state of affairs. Part 
IV reviews the problems connected with im 
proving the quality of business students, faculty, 
teaching methods and programs (all the way up 
the academic hierarchy), and research hotizons. 


The final part contains some cogent suggestions 


on the nature and scope of action needed to 
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make schools of business dynamic and worth- 
while contributors in training future business 
leaders for an ever-changing business world. 

The authors benefited immensely from the 
exposure to a vast fund of information obtained 
from (mostly) large and small companies, deans 
of schools of business, others in institutional ca- 
pacities, and outstanding personnel in the “ap- 
plied” field of business. In essence, this book 
bears out the need for the schools of business to 
re-evaluate and re-chart an educational approach 
which is more in keeping with the constant need 
to meet the challenge of the changing business 
climate. 


B. J. Sperorr 


PsycHoTHERaPy AND Socrety. By W. G. Elias 
berg. Philosophical Library, Inc., New York, 
1959. 223 pages. $6.00. 

This is one of those rare professional “com- 
mon-sense” books. Here is an author who has 
both feet on the ground and is not merely con- 
cerned with “therapy” per se. Dr. Eliasberg is 
vitally interested in how anxiety affects everyone 
and what can be done about it. This means he 
is not just dealing with “therapy sessions” alone. 
What the person does outside of therapy — the 
social forces impinging upon him are equally 
important. Statistics to the author mean real 
people and all their problems. 

Here through the medium of 35 case his- 
tories the reader will learn the meaning of “suc- 
cess” and the dear price often paid in neu- 
rotically attaining it. Personnel people especially 
will find this volume an excellent desk com- 
panion to be read and reread for much of its 
practical wisdom. 

Arruur Lerner, Pu.D 


Tue Fiera Mentat MEAsurEMENTs YEARBOOK. 
Oscar Krisen Buros, Editor. The Gryphon Press, 


Highland Park, New Jersey, 1959. 1292 pages. 
$22.50. 


Before commenting upon the work a few 
items borrowed from the Preface will set the 
proper tone for this review. The present Year- 
book covers the period—1952 through 1958. 


Originally scheduled for publication in 1956, it 
failed to achieve this purpose because of poor 
sales. 

This Yearbook is actually a completely new 
work. It really supplements rather than sup- 
plants earlier volumes im the series. It makes a 
serious effort to list all of the commercially 
available tests of the English speaking world— 
educational, psychological and vocational. Also, 
it attempts to list all books on measurements 
published in English speaking countries from 
1952 through 1958. The emphas's throughout, 
as in the previous volumes, is to list books and 
tests which have been revised or published since 
the release of the last Yearbook. Therefore, 
previous Mental Measurements Yearbooks are 
not obsolete. 

The section entitled “Tests and Reviews” 
includes listing of 957 tests, 698 original tests, 
review by 350 reviewers, 48 excerpts from test 
reviews in 16 journals, and 6,468 references on 
the construction, use and shortcomings of spe- 
cific instruments. 

The section, entitled “Books and Reviews” 
lists 485 books on measurements and allied fields. 
It also includes 535 excerpts from book reviews 
in 81 journals. While the range of books is the 
same as in The Fourth Yearbook, volumes on 
the use of interviewing and statistical methods 
in education and psychology have been omitted. 
Also, we learn that the practice of publishing 
excerpts from practically all reviews located has 
been discontinued. Only a representative cover- 
age of reviews is included. 

While the above omissions are understand- 
able in view of the prohibitive costs, it is most 
unfortunate that this is so, particularly the ex- 
clusion of the statistical books. It should be 
stressed that this is not the fault of the editor 
or his official family. 

Dr. Buros, for many years, has been offering 
the fields of education, psychology, sociology, 
social sciences, psychiatry, personnel and guid- 
ance workers, and a host of other disciplines the 
opportunity of a publication which: would locate, 
identify and evaluate tests and pertinent books 
in a most cogent and comprehensive manner. 
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He is to be commended for his yeoman endeavor 
and should be spared the regular financial head- 
aches which a worthy enterprise of this kind 
warrants. 

Here is a must personnel bible for every 
sophisticated and knowledgeable worker in the 
field. It more than repays one’s efforts in 
browsing through its vast fund of information. 
It is time for a Foundation or concerned per- 
sonnel management in alliance with related 
fields to join together financially and assure the 
continuance of this regular enterprise. 

Arruur Lerner,Pu.D. 


PAT Interpretation. By Silvan S. Tomkins 
and John B. Miner. Springer Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1959. 184 pages. $5.50. 

The intent of the authors is to supplement 
their earlier volume, The Tomkins-Horn Picture 
Arrangement Test, by expanding upon the more 
difficult material concerning the test and by 
applying its procedures to a wide range of 
illustrative case studies. In addition, they have 
introduced a more recent development, the Pro- 
file Charts, and have explained their use by 
means of evaluation of the clients studied. 

This book first considers the complications 
of the PAT scoring technique and proceeds, by 
adequate delineation, to render these methods 
thoroughly understandable. The interpretation 
of the test results, both rationale and technique, 
is explained through the application of a selected 
case study. Records of five other persons are 
interpreted and profiled in succeeding chapters. 
Each of the six cases has been selected to 
illustrate a different life situation as well as 
variations in personality structure. Though this 
limited number may not seem sufficient for the 
broad range covered, it is an adequate represen- 
tation for study of the test's potentialities. It is 
expected that the total substance of this work 
may be material for classroom instruction and 
will sérve to indicate the objectives and proce- 
dures of this measurement device to future 
clinicians. 

It might be mentioned in passing that the 
authors get right down to cases on the first page, 


as there is no description of the test or its pur- 
pose, even in the foreword, and the reader not 
formerly familiar with the test must scan several 
pages before he becomes aware of its intent to 
analyze personality. 

W. Porter Swirt, Pu. D. 


First Aid For the Arbitrator— 
What He Wants From You 
(Continued from page 187) 

“compromise,” “split awards”? 

Arbitration has its own built-in washing 
machine for its very few pieces of dirty linen. 
When an arbitrator compromises in the raw 
sense, “throws a fish to the other side” — you 
have your remedy — throw him after the fish — 


but before you stigmatize — black ball — be sure 


you are as scrupulously fair as you expected him 


to be 

We Arbitrators admire the vision and wis- 
dom of Labor and Management when they come 
confidently into this court of their own creation. 
It has been singularly free from precedents, 
politics or pressure. 


I started with Dame Justice —I end with 


the thought from the heart of each of us who 


has ever sat as an Arbitrator. It is almost with 


a feeling of awe we first sensed the purity and 


power of the mantle. We are truly solicitous 
that we d nothing to alienate your affec von for 


and your faith in the virtue of that delightful 


ind mildly flirtatious daughter of justice — Ar- 


j 


t late with the gal. 


Ditration — yo 





Good Rules to Follow 


Learn to get along with people. 

Learn to exhibit more patience than any 
other man you know. 

Learn to respect other men’s ideas and 
opinions. 

Learn to think problems through to the 
end. 

Learn to try and put yourself in the 
other fellow’s place. 

Be democratic. 

Be loyal. 

Cultivate cheerfulness. 

WORK. 

Harry J. Klinger 








Personnel Research 


Prepictinc ManaceriaL Errectiveness. By 
Thomas A. Mahoney, Thomas H. Jerdee and 
Allan N. Nash, Management Development Lab- 
oratory, Industrial Relations Center, University 
of Minnesota. Personnel Psychology, Vol. 13, 
No, 2, June 1960, 147-163. 

The researchists are herein attempting the 
identification of predictors of managerial effec- 
tiveness which would be valid in a variety of sit- 
uations. The population is comprised of 468 
managers representing a stratified sample of 
thirteen Minnesota companies employing from 
100 to approximately 4000 workers. The total 
number of managers per company varies from 
24 to over 350, and the companies represent 
heavy and light manufacturing, finance, whole- 
sale distribution, insurance, public utilities, and 
agricultural products. Definition of a manager 
limited the sample to those exempt employees 
involved in direct supervisory responsibility for 
one or more subordinate positions, excluding 
personal secretaries, and functioning in either 
staff or line capacity. 

The measuring instruments selected as pos- 
sible predictors are:‘ the Wonderlic Personnel 
Test (Form B); the Empathy Test, of Kerr and 
Speroff; the Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
for Men (Revised); the California Psychological 
Inventory; and the Personal History Question- 
naire, which was developed by the Management 
Development Laboratory to measure biograph- 
ical experiences prior to age 25. These measur- 
ing devices yielded 98 specific data for each par- 
ticipating manager. 

The criterion of managerial effectiveness 
was a global concept of performance, in which 
the managers were ranked by the alternation 
procedure, and rankings were converted to per- 
centile form. 

Each manager was ranked independently by 
six executives familiar with his performance, 
each ranking was converted to a percentile form, 
and rankings were averaged to form a com- 
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posite score for each manager. These average 
percentile rankings were separated into three 
criterion groups, high, low and middle, and the 
middle group was later discarded in the final 
analysis. 

When the 98 specific measures were corre- 
lated with the criterion and significance was 
studied, only 18 were retained as sufficiently 
valid; ten Vocational Interest Scores (six of 
which were of negative correlation), the Person- 
nel Test, the Dominance score of the California 
Psychological Inventory, and six items of the 
Personal History Questionnaire. Cutting scores 
were determined, like measures were grouped, 
and a single final prediction score was obtained 
for study with the criterion. The managers were 
divided into two matched groups, sample 1 and 
2, for cross-validation. 

The composite of measurements employed 
successfully identified the criterion classification 
of 71°, of managers in sample 1 and of 66% of 
managers in sample 2. The percent of correct 
predictions in individual companies ranged 
from fifty to one hundred. This range might 
suggest that either there is considerable criterion 
difference from company to company, or that 
the standards of value vary in the minds of their 
executives. 

This study is very well designed, controlled, 
followed through, and reported. As the authors 
appear to suggest, it is chiefly a validation of 
ideas formerly presumed to be true, rather than 
the establishment of a screening battery. 

As a screening device for personnel use, the 
procedure is too unwieldy and does not neces- 
sarily include the best instruments. Also, inas- 
much as few managers or potential managers 
need to be screened at any one time—in most 
business and industrial instances — it would be 
more advisable to use a complete and more exact 
evaluation to better match the particular posi- 
tion and the local standard of values. 
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Tue Kuper Prererence Recorp in Manace- 
MENT AppraisaL. By John B. Mincr, Personnel 
Research Division, The Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany. Personnel Psychology, Vol. 13, No. 2, 
Summer, 1960, 187-196. 


This has the markings of a true industrial 
study, not only because of the experience of the 
author but also because the tests included were 
not given merely for the purpose of research. 
The test records of 464 lower and middle man- 
agement employees, records given over the peri- 
od of 1953-58, were taken from the files to form 
this sample. The sample, though not propor- 
tioned in types found throughout these levels of 
management, represents a broad range of occu- 
pations. Also the testing, part of a large man- 
agement appraisal program, was undoubtedly 
influenced by the longevity of service, the de- 
pendence on security in the company, the inex- 
perience of appraisal, and the possibly traumatic 
reaction of the men being measured. 

The Kuder Preference Record—Vocation, 
Form C, was studied with the addition of a 
special supervisory scale developed within the 
company. The initial 34 items for this scale were 
reduced to 23 through statistical measures, and 
the final scale items were scored in accordance 
with the Kuder 1956 Manual. A reliability of 
.74 was obtained, by the odd-even method, for 
this supervisory scale, which presumably yields 
a measure of conscious preference for leadership 
positions. 

Analysis of the mean scores or percentile 
equivalents on each of the Kuder scales yields 
no significant difference between lower and mid- 
dle management groups. The pattern of means 
is also quite comparable with the study Wald 
and Doty (1954) made of top-level executives. 
The type of industry or the proportionally 
larger inclusion of certain types of personnel 
have elevated the scientific scale slightly out of 
the usual relationship. 

Dr. Miner indicates the relationship of the 
various Kuder scales and the two independent 
ratings given each management employee at the 
time of appraisal. The supervisory measure is the 
only one which predicts both present job per- 


formance and potential with a significante <.o1, 
and even here the relationship is small. The 
supervisory interest scale was found to be posi- 
tively related to only the persuasive and social 
service scales. The correlations between the scien- 
tific and the supervisory scales indicate a decided- 
ly negative relationship although both interests 
are essential to managerial scientific positions. 

He concludes that research scientists at the 
management level tend to have less persuasive 
and supervisory interest than do non-research 
administrators, even though such interests are 
equally necessary for effective performance. Dr. 
Miner concludes that more careful selection and 
more adequate supervisory training of manage- 
ment in research or scientific positions may im 


prove the situation. 


Srapitrry or Prererence Inpices tn Forcep 
Cuorce Ratine Scare Items. By W. D. Buel, 
Pure Oil Company. Engineering and Industrial 


Psychology, Vol. 1, No. 4, Winter, 1959, 134-137. 
g 4 4 


This study was made to check the assump- 
tion of stability of preference indices determined 
by check lists as later measured by forced-choice 
scales. Eleven members of middle management 
served as the observers who contributed a check 
list of 143 items for the rating of 32 supervisors. 
The same observers, three months later, used 
forced-choice scales of 22 duads, to rate the same 
men. 

Divergence between means (of the two 
scales) at the .o1 level of significance was con 
sidered sufficient to question the hypothesis of 


stability of the preference index. There were no 


~ { 
significant differences discovered between the 
check list PI and the forced choice PI. Chiefly 


because of the small size of the study, the author 


indicates that “we may tentatively assume that 
preference indices tend to remain stable.” He 
continues, to indicate further possibilities of re 
search in this area, especially in regard to the 
tendency of PI fluctuation to destroy the discrimi- 


nation index. 





If you want a job done, give it to a 
busy man. He'll have his secretary do it. 








Across the Editor’s Desk 


By Dorothy Bonnell 


People in Personnel 





W. C. Warren has been promoted to as- 
sistant to the vice president, personnel relations 
at Lyon Metal Products, Inc., Aurora, Illinois. 
In addition to his duties at Aurora, Warren also 
will serve in a staff capacity in connection with 
personnel operations at the company’s York, Pa. 
and Los Angeles plants. He joined Lyon in 
1951 and in 1954 he was named Aurora Per- 
sonnel Supervisor. 

The resignation of Morton Stone as person- 
nel director of H. L. Green Co., New York, has 
been announced. Stone has been in charge of 
the company’s labor relations, personnel, and 
training programs for twenty-five years. He re- 
signed to establish his own offices as a labor 


and industrial relations consultant. 





Promotion of Carl R. Keller to the newly 
created position of safety director of The Stand- 
ard Products Company, Cleveland, has been 
announced by C. T. Gue, director of industrial 
relations. Keller has been personnel director of 
the Company's Port Clinton, Ohio, Division 
since 1943. His successor in this position will be 
Thomas A. Benedetto, previously an assistant 
in the division's personnel department. A former 
mayor of Port Clinton, Keller will direct a 
coordinated safety program in the Company's 
nine manufacturing plants. 


D. M. Norton was elected vice president, 
personnel, of Vickers Incorporated, Detroit, at 
a recent meeting of the Board of Directors, as 
announced by M. F. Forster, president. 

Norton joined Vickers in January 1959 as 
corporate director of labor relations. Formerly 
director of labor relations at the Utica Division 
of Curtiss-Wright Corporation and at Stude- 
baker-Packard Corporation, he has a broad back- 
ground in legal and industrial relations. 


Mead Johnson and Company, nutritional 
and pharmaceutical manufacturer, Evansville, 
Indiana, has announced the promotion of 
Charles G. Myers, to the position of administra- 
tive employment manager. In this position he 
will be responsible for the recruitment of ad- 
ministrative personnel. 

A native of Baltimore, Myers received his 
Bachelor's degree from the University of Mary- 
land, and his Master's in business administration 
from Indiana University. He joined Mead John- 


son in 1959. 


William R. Gall has been appointed staff 
conference leader in the Mead Johnson Institute, 
the employee education and training section of 
the firm. He received his B.S. degree in busi- 
ness administration from the University of Mis- 
souri and his M.B.A. in management from the 
University of Tulsa. He served as project ad- 
ministrator for the Temco Aircraft Corporation 
before joining Mead Johnson. 


Lewis A. Plane has been made technical 
employment manager of the firm. Plane is a 
graduate of Evansville College, where he re- 
ceived the B.S. degree in industrial engineering. 
He came to Mead Johnson in 1958 as an indus- 
trial engineer. 





Frank Bianco, former editor of the Otis 
Elevator Company house organ, has joined the 
New York public relations department of Corn 
Products Company as editor of its company 
magazine. Until recently, the magazine, with 
a circulation of approximately 10,000, originated 
from the company’s Chicago office. 

A native of Brooklyn, Bianco received his 
A.B. degree from St. John’s College in 1955. 
Prior to his position with Otis Elevator, he 
served as assistant advertising manager for 
Bohack Food Markets on Long Island. 
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Howard ]. Toll has been appointed person 
nel manager of the B-G-R Division of Associated 
Spring Corporation, according to an announce 
ment by Charles J. Stofko, division general man 

ger. 

For the past three years Toll was director of 
industrial relations of the Peninsular Metal 
Products Corporation, Detroit. In this capacity 
he was responsible for the direction of all per 
sonnel, labor relations, wage and salary adminis 
tration, pensions, insurance, safety, medical, and 
security functions. Prior to this he was a staff 
representative in the industrial relations depart 
ment of American Motors Corporation; assistant 
director of labor relations at Reo Motors, Inc.; 
assistant personnel director of Federal-Mogul 
Corporation; director of personnel and labor 
relations at Michigan Broach Company; and 
employment manager at two Chrysler Corpora 


tion plants. 
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With the Local Associations 





THe Personnet anp INpustRIAL RELATIONS 
AssociaTION OF Los ANceLes heard Leroy E 
Lattin, President, General Telephone of Cali 
fornia, talk on communication recently. Com 
munication of planning is more significant than 
planning communication, he said. The prob- 
lem of communicating is made easier by all 
personnel knowing the objectives and policies 
which management has formulated as steps to 
a successful operation, and also by finding the 
common ground upon which communications 
must focus for the mutual benefit of both man- 
agement and employees. 

A basic function of management, he point- 
ed out, is wrapped up in “what do I need to 
make this business a success?” The answer lies 
in communicating the company policies and 
methods throughout the organization. He listed 


five helpful musts in creating a successful or- 
ganization. They are: 


1. The right men to run the business and 
having them in the right jobs. 
2. An outline of the organization’s objec- 


for guidance. 


proper tools with which to 
work. 

People must have dexterity and judg 
ment in the use of tools and equipment. 
Given the preceding four factors, people 
must have the proper incentive to make the best 

productive effort, Lattin added. 
Pointing out “there is no growth without 


risk,” Lattin said incentive can be provided by 


1 ' 
auowing per pie 


undertake a job just a little 
beyond th capacity. “Not to do so stifles 


denying the individual desire for 


by 
ymplishment.” 

Good management gets the facts on per- 
formance and accomplishments, he concluded, 
but it also must see things as they might be, not 
just as they are, to provide continued growth 
and progress for the company and its employees 

Tue Correce aNp Universtry Personnei 
ASSOCIATION reports on recent regional meetings 


in the CUPA Newsletter. The Western Area 
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Meeting of the Association was held in Palo 
Alto, California. The program included the fol- 
lowing presentations: “Trends and Recent De- 
velopments in Wages and Salaries,” led by 
Elwood Ennis, Griffenhagen-Kroeger, Inc.; 
“Trends and Recent Developments in Employee 
Benefits,” led by George Harrison, Teachers In- 
surance and Annuity Association; “Some Re- 
flections about Educational Administration,” 
Preston S. Cutler, Center for Advanced Study in 
the Behavioral Sciences; and “Systems, Proce- 
dures, and the Personnel Office,” a panel dis- 
cussion with Dorothy Everett, University of 
California, James N. Ewart, California Institute 
of Technology, and Colin MacLeod, Stanford 
University. 

The third annual meeting of the Southern 
Conference of the Association was held at Tu- 
lane, in New Orleans. Bob Stone, president of 
the Southern Conference, presided and opened 
the meeting with the introduction of the na- 
tional president, Orie E. Myers, Jr. J. Mason 
Webster, program director, University College, 


Tulane, presented an address, “The Mossy 
Stone,” in which he inspired those attending to 


spread the knowledge and work of their respec- 
tive personnel services, or “stay put” and gather 
moss. 

Following luncheon, members attended two 
workshops. Under the leadership of Paul Hart- 
ley, one workshop discussed Retirement Plans 
for nonacademic personnel; Orie Myers led the 
workshop on job classification. The membership 
then came together to discuss a Southern Clear- 
ing House for Salary and Wage Information. 
Jack Fontana was appointed chairman to receive 
requests from members on salaries and to refer 
such requests to the national vice president for 
research. 

Meredith Trotter was elected president, and 
C. Wallace Lott was elected secretary-treasurer 
for 1960-61. 





Tue Pustic Personne Association in the 
Personnel News describes a law to provide for 
a statewide civil service system in Kentucky. 
It provides merit system coverage for about go 


per cent of all state employees, and replaces a 
merit system put into effect last year by Gover- 
nor Chandler’s executive order. Under the new 
law, employees who qualified for their positions 
under the examination program developed under 
that order will continue in their positions. 

A particularly interesting feature of the law, 
according to the News is the inclusion of a 
statement that the act is “necessary in order to 
improve the morale and motivation of state 
employees and to gain the maximum utilization 
of human resources in order to provide better 
service to the citizens.” 

The News also tells about a law passed in 
Alaska in April which became effective imme- 
diately, providing for a Division of Personnel 
within the Department of Administration. The 
Director of Personnel is in the classified service 
and is appointed by the Commission of Admin- 
istration. 





Tue Personne. ADMINISTRATORS OF New 
York Unrversrry have elected Anne Renzland 
president. Edward A. Smith is the new vice 
president and Toby Waldenberg, secretary- 
treasurer. Miss Renzland, sales research con- 
sultant with Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
was secretary-treasurer of P.A. last year and is 
recording secretary of the Alumni Association 
of GBA and formerly held that position in the 
School of Commerce Alumni Association. 

She is presently a Ph.D. candidate at NYU 
(B.A., 1955; M.B.A., 1956—both NYU). She 
received her certificate in life office management 
in 1950, her certificate in life insurance agency 
management in 1954 and has been a Chartered 
Life Underwriter since 1953. 

Ed Smith is a section chief of the purchas- 
ing analysis-reports department at Western Elec- 
tric Company; Toby Waldenberg, an industrial 
engineering supervisor assistant with Western 
Union Telegraph Company. 

Carl S. Carlson, Eastern regional representa- 
tive for the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, AFL-CIO, spoke at the Annual Dinner 
of the Personnel Administrators. His subject 
was “Labor Relations, 1960-61.” 
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Personnel Administrators is an informally 
organized group of graduates and students of 
New York University’s Graduate School of 
Business Administration, many actively em 
ployed in personnel administration and indus 
trial relations. Emeritus professor Lawrence C. 
Lovejoy sparked formation of the group in 1952, 
seeking to revitalize and expand contacts among 
the many personnel people bound by ties of 


study at GBA-NYU. 
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Rockrorp Personne. Crus, of Rock- 
Illinois, has 


sonnel manager of Ingersoll Milling Machine 


Tut 
ford, appointed Jack Smith, per- 
Company as program chairman. According to 
the Newsletter of the Club, Play day at Forrest 
Hills Count 


' , , 
those who attendes 


ry Club was a huge success for all 


1. Everyone got a prize and 


Seventeen golfed 
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dinner. Prizes were con 


DY twenty-two 
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Attending the Conferences and Courses 





More Mayor 


nesses throughout the country will be using the 


lie detector to cut down internal business 


honesty according to 


M. Zonn, 
speech before the Greater Miami Cred: A 


By 1961 THAN 50,000 Busi- 


dis 


a prediction mad 


Lincoln business consu!rant, 


_— 


tion. He singled out last year’s 37.5 
employee pilferage as the reason for ti 
machine’s increased use. 

Dishonestly-induced profit loss reached $4 
million a day in 1959, said the New York and 
Boston consultant. “This figure represents only 
losses substantiated by bonding company reports. 
Like the iceberg, the greatest part lies below the 
surface undetected. 

“Major non-criminal uses of the lie detector 
today,” said Zonn, “are to verify pre-employment 
interviews, periodically screen departments with 
high inventory shrinkage, and pinpoint dis- 
honest employees in the case of specific loss.” 
Companies report inventory shrinkage re- 
and 80° 


lar result of periodic screening, Zonn stated. 


ductions from between 50° as a regu 

In some parts of the country, bonding com- 
panies are reducing premiums for firms which 
screen prospective employees, he added. This 
is based on a widespread finding that these firms 
show roughly half the inventory shrinkage of 
comparable firms that rely solely on interviews 
in hiring personnel. 

“Though morale may suffer initially, screen- 
ing tends to become accepted as a routine matter 
within a short time if properly explained. The 
first time an innocent suspect is cleared and a 
guilty person found quickly and conclusively 


' 


»blem,” Zonn asset 
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work of the conference was ar 


a general symposium conducted 


us sections the first thing in 


wed by concurrent scientific 


sessions on biological sciences, clinical medicine, 


psychology-social science, and social welfare. 


Enrico Greppi, of Italy has been president of the 
Congress for 57-60. The vice president and 
tis Kuplan of the United 


preside nt 


States 


Tue 1060 INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Pustic Personnet ApMINISTRATION sponsored by 


ON 


the Public Personnel Association has been sched 
uled to take place in New York, October 23-27. 
The conference features a wide choice of sessions, 


each dealing with some facet of the personnel 
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man's job. Outstanding speakers, panels, and 
intormal discussion groups provide opportunity 
to exchange experience and get the views of 
leading authorities. 

Special interest sessions for civil service 
commussioners, departmental personnel officers, 
Canadian delegates, and state merit system agen- 
cies have been arranged. A special display of 
personnel working tools, (forms, handbooks, 
recruiting literature) and scores of other items 
trigger interest and imagination. Breakfast ses- 
sions and round table discussions are to provide 
an opportunity for all delegates to participate 
actively in the conference. 

Some of the topics on the program are: the 
Federal Civil Service in the United States and 
Canada, a look ahead; what the personnel man 
ot tomorrow needs to know; employee pertform- 
ance rating re-examined; administration of a 
large public personnel agency; improving per- 
sonnel practices in smaller agencies; placement 
and utilization of physically handicapped em- 
ployees. 

The second day of the conference delegates 
are to consider the employee as an individual, 
pathways to understanding; personnel trends 
and problems in Canadian provincial and mu- 
nicipal jurisdictions; the public personnel con- 
sultant abroad, lessons from experience; plan- 
ning the examination; classificaton and pay 
plan administration for smaller agencies; round- 
tables for civil service commissioners; a progress 
report on the municipal manpower commission; 
research studies in federal personnel administra- 
uon. 

Concurrent sessions on the third day work 
on pricing management jobs in government; 
use and abuse of intelligence tests; and on the 


fourth day delegates will talk about what the 
personnel man should know about automation; 
personnel research; labor relations in the public 
service; setting up and operating a suggestion 
system; what's new in classification; the older 
worker; and problems of overseas delegates. 





THe 14TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
Co.ece AND Universiry PersoNNEL AssociaTION 
was held August 7-10 at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. Shelton F. King, 
of Carnegie was conference chairman. Work- 
shops on recruiting for small, medium, and 
large colleges, were held. The importance of 
staff recruiting was discussed by Kurt M. Hertz- 
feld, vice president, administrative affairs, Bos- 
ton University, and director, National Federa- 
tion of College and University Business Officers 
Association. Workshops and panels on fringe 
benefits were part of the program. A workshop 
on faculty development was conducted by Le- 
land Deck, personnel director, and Allan Mc- 
Phail, assitsant personnel director, University of 
Pittsburgh. 


Other workshops and panels were arranged 


on improving productivity; selecting the right 
people; creating incentives; presenting and sell- 
ing the personnel program; discipline and sepa- 
ration; the personnel office and the develop- 
ment program; wage and salary administration. 
A lecture demonstration of methods of improv- 
ing productivity was presented by Donald W. 
Collman, manager, Wassel Pittsburgh Com- 
pany. Earle Phillips, Jr. manager, administra- 
tive services, research laboratories, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, spoke on effective per- 
sonnel management as a factor in reducing 
operating cost. 


Glancing at the New Publications 





A New Profession to Aid Management is 
the title of the reprint of the acceptance speech 
made by Marion Harper, Jr. president and 
chairman of the board of McCann-Erickson, 
Inc., on receiving the Charles Coolidge Parlin 
Award for 1960. The Charles Coolidge Parlin 
Memorial Lecture is sponsored each year by the 


Philadelphia Chapter, American Marketing As 
sociation. 
In his address Harper listed and developed 
a series of premises on which he based a specific 
proposal. The premises were: 
1) To manage a business well is to manage 
its future, and to manage the future is 
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to manage information. 

2) The term “informed decision” is a rela- 
tive one. 

3) Management decision-making is becom- 
ing an increasingly complex process, with 
a multiplication of both knowns and 
unknowns. 


— 


We are entering upon an Information 
Revolution in which the supply of data 


4 


increases by geometric progression. 

5) As information multiplies, management 
needs “protection” from the specialist. 

6) Too many people take part in decisions 
—and too many decision-makers use the 
wrong tools. 

Harper's specific proposal was that we 
should encourage the development of a new 
profession to provide an intelligence service for 
the shaping of strategy and policy. Such a pro- 
fession, said Harper, would rise out of the fine 
record of all the technical achievements of re- 
search up to the present, and it would strive for 
a still higher stature. A member, through special 
training comparable with that of other profes- 
sions and through proved capability, would oc- 
cupy a post of “Director of Intelligence Serv- 
ices.” Reporting to him would be such specialists 
as the director of marketing research, or eco- 
nomic research, or product research. 

Harper went on to suggest that a profes- 
sional school for training members of such an 
intelligence service would be useful. Included 
in the curriculum would be survey techniques; 
statistics; econometrics; projective psychological 
research; the theory and practice of experimenta- 
tion; operations research; computing-machine 
techniques; the design and management of re- 
search. 

In concluding his address Harper announced 
that “to help launch such a program, McCann 
Erickson has commenced conversations with 
university officials—and on this occasion I am 
happy to pledge, on behalf of McCann-Erickson, 
a fund of $50,000 to establish at one interested 
university a program of studies leading to a 
graduate degree in research. We hope that others 


will want to add to this fund—to develop a cur 








riculum and teaching materials and to extend 
such a program to other universities. We would 
hope that one source of support will come from 
companies wishing to send their own research 
people for courses in latest techniques. This 
could be a rewarding service for all participating 
—inasmuch as business research, like all young 
disciplines, makes fast headway—research men 
who stopped learning even as much as three 
years ago may be lagging in their skills today.” 

The address is published as Publication 
No. 5, Marketing Communications Workshop, 
McCann-Erickson Inc., 485 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17 

A Survey or Supervisory Personnes 
Sacaries conducted by the Commerce and In- 
dustry Association of New York—the first to 
enable users to compare salaries they pay with 
those paid others in the same job category, 
heretofore considered impossible because of 
varying individual duties and levels of opera- 
tions—is being distributed to participating mem 
ber companies and, because of its importance to 
business generally, will be made available to all 
interested firms, according to an announcement 
by Ralph C. 
association (g9 Church St., New York, 7). 


Gross, general manager of the 


The two-inch thick volume contains perti 
nent data supplied by 121 representative New 
York City firms, with a total of 185,215 em- 
ployees, that participated in the survey. All facts 
submitted are reported so that the user, after 
reviewing them and making his analysis, can 
determine, with his own firm's job evaluation 
plan as a yardstick, comparable salaries for his 
supervisors. 

The survey covered ten supervisory office 
positions — Addressograph, Billing Machine, 
Bookkeeping Machine, Filing, Mail Room, Pur 
chasing, Reproduction, Stenographic Pool, and 
Tabulating Supervisors, and Office Manager. 
Salaries are reported on a weekly basis to the 
nearest dollar, are shown both graphically and 
in tabulated form, and quartile points are indi 
cated. 


In checking responses it was found that, 
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despite individual variations, many supervisors 
exercised the same duties and functions, although 
each might operate at a different level in a 
company’s organizational hierarchy. According- 
ly, they were segregated into and reported by 
groups to afford comparison of salaries of super- 
visors with similar duties. 

In addition to data on supervisory personnel 
salaries, the report contains a wealth of informa- 
tion about the organizational structure of the 
groups supervised, their composition, and salary 
information on each job. Thus it is possible, for 
instance, to easily ascertain the level at which a 
supervisor operates, simply by noting his job 
title, to whom he reports, those he supervises, 
and their salaries. 





A New Pustication, Part-Time Employ 
ment for Women, released by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor's Women's Bureau, is available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. at 30 cents a copy. A composite picture 
of the woman part-time worker of today shows 
her to be married and between 35 and 44 years 
of age, says Mrs. Alice K. Leopold, Assistant to 
the Secretary of Labor. She is more likely to be 
employed in the trade or service industries than 
in manufacturing. 

A close-up of part-time employment, how- 


ever, reveals a wide diversity of occupations and 
industries. Many women are employed part 
time as teachers, nurses, dietitians, librarians, 
and social workers. Still others work part time 
as occupational and physical therapists, medical 
technologists, dental hygienists, writers, enter- 
tainers, designers, and photographers. Some 
women managers, officials, and proprictors— 
many of whom are self-employed—also work on 
less than full-time schedules. The majority of 
women part-time workers are still found in such 
traditional occupations as sales clerks, waitresses, 
and beauty operators. 

Part-time employment today is more wide- 
spread than ever before, and is expected to in- 
crease by some 30 percent during the coming 
decade. Women account for about 60 percent 
of all the persons who have part-time positions. 
In 1958, nearly a third of the 29 million women 
who worked some time during the year were 
part-time workers. These facts are of special 
interest, Mrs. Leopold pointed out, because they 
indicate that part-time employment in the fu- 
ture may have an even greater impact on the 
Nation's manpower resources than has been 
true in the past. 

Concerning the future, Mrs. Leopold pre- 
dicted that additional part-time opportunities 
for women are likely to develop as employers 
see further possibilities for flexibility in their 
work schedules. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





The California General News, a six-page 
newspaper, edited by Robert W. Graf, is pub- 
lished on alternate Thursdays by the General 
Telephone Company, Santa Monica. In a re- 
cent issue, a forceful editorial, “Who's Wringing 
the Phone?” points out that the 10°%, telephone 
tax has been repeatedly tagged as unfair and 
that few employees or customers would dispute 
that it discriminates against the telephone user. 
The editorial continues with the statement that 
while the abolition of the 10°/, tax is an impor 
tant step in the right direction, there is the 
danger that as the tax harvest grows, the appe- 


tite to spend may grow even faster. Hence, the 
government might be driven to even more un- 
fair and discriminatory taxes. 

A special picture article described the visit 
of a Japanese study team. “A twelve man Japa- 
nese Study team last week completed its two- 
day study of foreman development at General, 
following selection of our Company by the U. S. 
Department of State to represent the American 
telephone industry.” The team included people 
from various levels of industrial management 
throughout Japan, and was pledged to submit 
a report to the Japan Productivity Center on 
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foreman development in the United States. 

The Roadway Express Spotlight is pub 
lished monthly by Roadway Express, Inc., of 
Akron, Ohio. Robert B. Walsh, director of 
public relations, and Ed J. Balthazar, editor, 
emphasize safety in the 12 pages of the maga- 
zine. A cartoon, for instance, presents a familiar 
tale: a man at a bar requests, “fill it up”; at the 
filling station he says, “fill it up”; and asa result 
of these two orders, gravediggers are told to 
“fill it up.” 

A short item warns drivers on the effects of 
drugs. “Truck drivers should understand that 
medication of any type should be taken only 
upon the advice of a physician. Each truck 
driver should also remind his personal physician 
that any drugs perscribed should be carefully 
chosen because of his occupation.” 

Accident-free hours are listed, and the names 
of drivers winning favorable reports are pub 
lished. A front-page feature records with proper 
pride that The Spotlight, internal publication of 
Roadway Express, walked off with first place 
honors in the Sixth Annual Traffic Safety Award 
program of the American Association of In- 
dustrial Editors. 

The article says that a first-place plaque 
was awarded to Roadway, and a check in the 
umount of $200 was given to former Spotlight 
editor, James A. Bailey for his efforts to pro- 
mote highway safety through the employees 
publication. 

Wrrn tHe June Issue, the Spruance Film 
News, published by DuPont's Spruance Film 
Plant at Richmond, Virginia, changed its name 
for the first time since it came into existence in 
1933. Back in the early days, says the editor, 
the News was mimeographed. A few years 
later it took the form of a magazine and in 1951 
it changed again to the present newspaper. 
Through all these changes it carried the same 
name, Spruance Cellophane News. “Now that 
polyethylene joins the manufacture of cello 
phane and acetate films produced here, it 


seemed only fitting that the name of our paper 


should be changed to cover our entire film 
family. So, starting with this issue, the name 
that will appear on the top of our monthly 
publication will be Spruance Film News. 

An excellent full-page picture story de 
scribes the training program that preceded the 
start-up of the new Polyethylene Plant. For 
months before the start-up, plant supervision at 
tended regular classes and studied every phaseot 
the operation. Maintenance mechanics, electri 


clans and instrument employees held group 


mectings to study new equipment and controls 


Three weeks before the first pound of polyethy 


lene film was extruded, direct shift supervision 


instructed their operators in classes and on the 
1 b 
“Yes,” the editor says, with perhaps a sigh 
relicf, “many, many long hours had been 


devoted to this one moment.” The anxiety on 


the part of oncerned was ever prevalent 
From the time the first motor was turned on, 
every employee was in place with the required 


knowledge to do a good job. The advanced 


planning and training paid dividends, as the 
start-up went off according to plans. 

The Helmsman is published by the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Company, Balti 
more, Maryland, with Patricia Christopher as 
editor of tt ittractive 14-page magazine. She 
did a good feature on Alabama in a recent issuc, 
giving pertinent information about the state and 
1 then following up with a 


picture in words and photographs, of the com 


Another piece entitled “How Does Your 
Future Look? Bright? (as it can be),” tells 
ibout the company’s tuition reimbursement plan 
Personalizing the information by describing an 
employee applying for tuition reimbursement, 
the editor takes the employee through all the 
steps of working out the plan up to the point 
where he decides to enroll. The registrar tells 
him the course is held on Wednesdays from 
seven to nine, whereupon the applicant exclaim 
Holy Smoke, that’s my bowling night, so I 


guess the course is out.” The registrar says “I 
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hope you become a very good bowler.” And so 
he did, says the editor, he became very good at 
his job, too, but his lack of specialized training 
prevented him from advancing to a better one. 


The editor then goes on to say that singling 
out horrible examples is contrary to his usual 
intent, but this was a true story told to him by 
the dean of the college and there may be a 
moral attached to the tale. “Bowling is an 


excellent form of exercise and one of the most 
popular, judging by the number of USF&G 
teams. Many of our employees manage to get 
in a little bowling or golf or badminton and still 
undertake night courses in schools and colleges. 
They received, during 1959, more than $25,000 
in tuition reimbursements. But what they 
gained in technical knowledge and intellectual 
development are beyond price. These assets pay 
dividends during the remainder of their lives.” 


Sketches of Women in Personnel 





Tue Bay Area Personner Women (San 
Francisco) includes personnel directors of key 
industries and government. Among them are 
Frances K. Lewis who was born in Michigan 
and moved to the Bay Area in 1927. She received 
her education in the Mid-West and in Alameda, 
California. In 1943 she joined the Marine Corps 
and served in an administrative capacity until 
her discharge in 1946. Her career demonstrates 
both ability and perseverance—she started with 
the Crocker-Anglo Bank in 1935 as a clerk- 
stenographer, and served in practically every 
department, mainly with the trust and invest- 
ment analysis sections. In 1948 she was assigned 
to the personnel department, where she partici- 
pated in interviewing, counseling, job evaluation, 
salary administration and employee benefits. In 
1956, she was promoted to Senior Position 
Analyst, with responsibility for job evaluation 
and salary administration in the personnel de- 
partment. In January 1959 she was appointed 
Assistant Cashier, a job traditionally held by 
men. Bay Area Personnel Women are famous 
for breaking such traditions. 





Dr. Margaret S. Gordon received her B.A. 
from Bryn Mawr and taught at Wellesley. Later 
she was granted a Research Fellowship from 
Radcliff where she received her Ph.D. She was 
Head of Research of Export-Import of O.P.A. 
from 1942-43, in Washington, D. C. She “re- 
tired” in 1943 to raise a family and do some part 
time teaching. She has two sons—one (15) in 
high school and one (19) at Harvard. Her hus- 
band is chairman of the Economics Department 


at the University of California. 

Dr. Gordon resumed her career in 1950 
when she came to the Institute of Industrial 
Relations, University of California, as a Research 
Associate. In 1954 she was named Associate 
Director of the Institute—and instructor of Social 
Insurance at the University of California. She 
belongs to the American Economics Association, 
Industrial Relations Research Association, Geron- 
tological Association, and the Bay Area Person- 
nel Women. She has published two books, 
Barriers to World Trade, Macmillan, 1941, and 
Employment Expression and Population Growth, 
University of California Press, 1954. She has 
also published many articles and recently de- 
livered a paper in Detroit on Gerontology. Her 
hobbies include gardening, record collecting, 
and travel. 





If You’re a Boss, Be Tolerant 


The successful boss has a “high frus- 
tration level.” 

He has learned to tolerate human fail- 
ings and inefficiency. 

That’s the view of University of Chi- 
cago professor Ray Brown, an expert who 
has both practical and academic experi- 
ence in the art of bossmanship. 

Dr. Brown says one of bosses’ most 
common pitfalls is the “tendency to at- 
tempt only perfect solutions instead of 
the accomplishable.” 

In other words, it’s better to get the 
job done slightly less than perfectly than 
not to get it done at all. 


Detroit Free Press 








HELP WANTED 


Personnet Assistant: Bachelor degree, psychology major 
Will experience total personnel administration area. One 
to two years experience including job evaluation desirable. 
Substantial growth opportunity. Multi-plant operation 
Aggressive company planning expansion. Position location 
home office Northern Illinois. Reply Box 714. 


PERSONNEL Opportunity: Medium sized Detroit non-auto- 
motive firm seeks an experienced man for their employ 
ment department. Must have a college degree with two to 
five years personnel experience. Most of the work involves 
interviewing, college recruiting and some testing and em 
ployee counseling. Salary commensurate with background 
Send complete resume, including salary required to Box 715 


Many $7,000-$35,000 Personne Joss Avamasre: Get free 
report. Strict confidence. National Employment Reports, 
902-L, 20 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Experience and Epucation. Young man with background 
as assistant personnel manager in both union and non-union 
medium size plants seeks an opportunity to advance. First 
hand responsibility for most phases of personnel and safety, 
leadership positions in professional and community actvities, 
30 hours graduate study, and a stable young family round 
out qualifications. Reply Box 656. 


ApministraTive Warrer-House Orncaw Eprrom: Age 32, 
M.S. degree in journalism. Seven years diversified experi- 
ence in administrative writing and editing field. Presently 
employed as Administrative Assistant to General Manager 
of organization operating under government contract. Duties 
include formulation and writing of policies and procedures, 
contract bid proposals, editing monthly house organ, press 
photography and film processing, news release preparation, 
high-level correspondence. Married. 2 children. Veteran. 
Reply Box 695. 


Personnet Orricer: 6-'4 years experience in general per 
sonnel administration in Latin American (oil industry) 
Wage and salary administration, job evaluation, selection 
and placement of personnel, labor relations, some safety 
and training. B. A. plus graduate study, 36, married, two 
children, resume on request. Spanish is very good. Prefer 
Latin American or West Coast assignment. Available this 
Fall. Reply Box 698. 


Personnet Diascror: Age 38, married, two children 
BBA—Industrial Relations. Twelve years broad experience 
Wage and Salary, Policies and Procedures, Employment, 
Recruiting, Testing, Medical Services, Safety, Employee Serv 
ices, House Organs, Public and Community Relations, etc 
Detailed resume on request. Will relocate. Salary required 
—Min. $10,000. Reply Box 704. 


I~pustriAL RevaTions Manacer: Nine years experience in 
all phases of personnel management (plant and staff), ad 
ministration, training, employment, etc. (Utility, Financial 


and Electronic Industries). University graduate. Age 35 
Seek real opportunity. Reply Box 705. 


Traninec /Personnet. Dinecror: Experienced at plant level 
in paper and machinery manufacturing industries. Desire 
challenging position utilizing skills in testing, interviewing, 
counseling, personne! problem-solving, and ability to moti 
vate individual development. Over 10 years varied person 
nel experience. Dedicated, industrious, enthusiastic, and 
realistic in approach to personne] management functions 
Masters Degree, Industrial Psychology. Age 37. Salary 
$9,000. Reply Box 7of 


Personnet. on Inpustriat Retations: Personnel manager 
of medium size bank desires greater opportunity in per 
sonne! or industrial relations. Thirteen years experience in 
cludes responsibility for recruitment, placement, job evalu 
ation, salary administration, employee benefit programs and 
personnel policy matters. Married—two children. Free to 
relocate. Reply Box 708 


Benertrs anp Compensation: Ten years background in per 
sonnel. Broad knowledge all phases personne! with in 
tensive experience in research, development and adminis 
tration of employee benefits. Related experience in job 
evaluation, recruiting, records, etc. Proven ability in creative 
as well as administrative functions. Wharton, M.B.A. Age 
34. Reply Box 709 


Assistant TO Persownet Manacer: Two years diversified 
experience in all phases of employment, testing, job analysis 
research, wage studies. 30, married, BS. Desire greater 
challenge. Salary $6500. Reply Box 710 


Pernsonnet Dinecrorn: B.S. 1954, M.B.A. 196 Created 
Personne! Department and responsible for all personne! 
functions for a listed manufacturing firm employing over 
200. Desire association with a larger company with cx 
posure to all phases of personnel administration. Member 
NJPA. Age 27, married. $8s500-$9500. Resume on request 
Reply Box 711 


Psycwovocist-Encrvezra: Ed.M. clinical major, vocational 
guidance minor, 1956. B.S. chemical engineering, 1936 
Past four years private agency experience in personnel eval 
uation concurrent with industrial technical employment 
Prior 20 years include industri] management and admini 
trative work srrent salary $11,000. Reply Box 712 


rata Retations: Over 10 years well rounded cx 
phases industrial relations including labor rela 

tract negotiation and administration, employment 

benefits, training, safety and plant protecnon with 

etal fabricator and basi stecl. College graduate with 
additional work in personnel and management. Married, 
two children. Prefer Pennsylvania or nearby area. Salary 


$: to $.2 Reply Box 713 


Hanoc My Hat Anywrrene in Latin America: Fifteen yea: 
training, analyzing, evaluating; six years foreign arcas 
Scientific management specialist underdeveloped areca 
Tough-fibered, hard-hitung challenger, understanding people; 
also Portuguese, Italian, French. Speak Spanish two years 

Mexico. Send for resume, Box 488, Sausalito, Califorma 


Advertisements will be accepted for this section at 50¢ a line for one insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 
20% off for three insertions or more. PLEASE REPLY TO ADVERTISEMENTS by box numbers, Personnel 


Journal, P.O. Box 239, Swarthmore, Pa., unless another address is given in advertisement. 





THE IRON FIST--- 


or 


THE VELVET GLOVE?? 


It's the same old problem over and over 
again—how to get your supervisors, de- 
partment heads and foremen to use the 
“velvet glove” approach with employees. 
The business world is full of solutions to 
human relations problems—but practical- 
ly none of them really tell what human 
relations is all about! Cloyd Steinmetz, 
Sales Training Director for Reynolds 
Metals Company, has taken a fresh ap- 
proach. He explains first what human re- 
lations is all about—and then how to 
motivate employees through an under- 
standing of the basic principles. 


He does this in a little booklet--THE HUMAN TOUCH IN MANAGEMENT. In it the 
author spells out H-U-M-A-N T-O-U-C-H and makes each letter stand for an important 
basic principle: 


hear him out train him 


understand him open his eyes 


H 
U 
M motivate him unique 
A 


acknowledge effort contact 
N news—keep him informed honor him 
For each principle, Mr. Steinmetz has a case history to illustrate the point. Your super- 
visory and middle-management people will find THE HUMAN TOUCH IN MANAGE. 


MENT interesting and informative—and after reading it they'll do a better job of han- 
dling and communicating with employees. 


Priced at only 25¢ a copy, you'll want to order enough for your entire supervisory and 


management staff. If you’d like to see a copy first, write on vour company letterhead for 
a sample. 


Published by 
MOTIVATION, INC. SPRINGDALE, CONN. 








A Timely, Practical Christmas 
Idea for Plant Executives 


Give each foreman and supervisor 


A subscription to SUPERVISION 


@ Ic is a gift that will not soon be forgotten. Ie will act as 
a reminder 12 times a year. It will compliment the recipient 
and reflect the keen judg-nent of the donor 

@ Both your company and your foremen will benefit through 
Supervision because it will prove the most valuable tool 
they could possibly have in their management kit 

@ Increased production human relations cost re 
duction labor relations safety all treated in 
plain down-to-earth easy-to-onderstond language And 
handled in such a manner that the top management and 
foremen of thousands of companies enthusiastically approve 
and use SUPERVISION 

@ An attractive three-color gift card will be inscribed with 


your name and sent to each supervisor on your list 


Write, wire or telephone at once for free sample 
copy, rates, and further information. 


SUPERVISION 


ONE WAVERLY PLACE, MADISON, NEW JERSEY 














HOW TO GET ALONG 
WITH PEOPLE 


A large proportion of the workers who do not get 
ahead in their jobs or fail to win advancement are 
held back by their inability to get along with other 
people. They leave their jobs, or stay in the rut, be- 
cause they fail to qualify as members of the “work 
team 


A TESTED PLAN FOR EMPLOYERS 


To help employers to overcome such conditions, 
we publish a series of small, inexpensive, easy -to- 
read booklets which are successfully used by thou 
sands of employers—large and small—for distribu- 
tion to workers in both office and plant 

A few of the challenging titles are “How to Get 
Along with People and Get Ahead in Your Job” 
“How to Put more Teamwork into the Day’s Work” 

“How Better Work Makes Better Jobs,” ete. 

So you may judge for yourself the practical value 
of these popular booklets, we will gladly send you 
a complimentary copy of either of the above titles 


Just address your request, written on your busi 
ness stationery, to 


The KIRKLEY PRESS 
DEPT. 258, TOWSON 4, MARYLAND 








Harper books for 
executives 


AN ANATOMY OF 
LEADERSHIP 


Princes, Heroes, and Supermen 
By EUCENE E. JENNINGS 


‘Mr. Jennings understands the acquis 

¥ puis 
tion and exercise of power in the institu 
tional situation is tew men do JOouN 


Do arp. \ } Times Book Revie $5.00 


AUTOCRACY AND 
DEMOCRACY 


An Essay in Experimental Inquiry 


By RALPH K. WHITE and 
RONALD O. LIPPITT 


first appearance in book form of the 
issic experiments conducted by the 
with Kurt Lewin, in democrati« 
ussez-faire leadership. lt 
nak ng ce meocracy more 
ind more attractive to 

eoples of the world 
$6.00 


HUMAN VALUES 
WHERE PEOPLE 
WORK 
By THOMAS G. SPATES 


e president of General Foods 
at Yale Univer 


»bing review of the his 


| 
d p 


ind future needs of 

ind warns aginst the 
1dministration To be 
November 9 $4.50 


THE COST 
OF FREEDOM 


A New Look at Capitalism 
By HENRY C. WALLICH 


tl ghtful analysis of the founda 
oft yodertr apt ilinm deserves to be 
ead ARTHUR 7 st RNS “Superb 
essman should miss it. He gives 
ng new dimension to a tree econo 
LARENCE B. RaNnpat $3.75 


At vour bookstore, or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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